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FOREWORD 


Elsie Boulding, that wonderful Quaker activist and scholar, completed 
the manuscript for her book on women, The Underside of History, in 
1975, International Women’s Year. The sheer audacity of attempting 
to give “a view of women through time” (as the subtitle suggests), might 
well evoke some hilarity. A “necessary failure” she calls her book. And 
well she might! For what has history so far said about women, about 
women of faith, or about Mennonite women? How could she, in one 
sweeping gesture, recapture all that unwritten past? 

International Women’s Year was a good year too to reflect on 
women’s place in Mennonite history. An Anabaptist women’s history 
collection was announced. The prizes promised to fifteen contributors 
was modest. Publication was not assured. Yet the response was 
gratifying. About thirty people sent in manuscripts. In addition, 
people pointed to other stories which just had to be written. So the 
nineteen biographies of Fu// Circle consist of a combination of stories 
from the 1975 collection and others discovered later. 

Full Circle: Stories of Mennonite Women deals with the underside 
of Mennonite history. Mennonite women’s stories too have been 
forgotten, neglected, not passed on. But is the circle complete if only 
half of history is told? 

In one sense, Fu// Circle is a misleading title because it connotes 
completeness. Far from making Mennonite history complete, this 
book wants to point to the gaps still remaining. If, however, the very 
incompleteness of the book, its fragmentary nature, motivates people 


to continue to illuminate the underside of history, this “necessary 
failure” will be a success. 

A word of thanks is due to all the contributors (their names are in the 
back of the book) for writing without the assurance of reward or 
eventual publication; to Mary Lou Cummings, who edited the many 
and varied manuscripts and whose prodding uncovered additional 
materials on the women whose biographies are included; and to 
Elizabeth Yoder, who saw the book through the press. 

Stories of Mennonite Women: let’s keep adding to the collection. 

Herta Funk 


PREFACE 


Here is a Woman! 


Overwhelmed, I put the last manuscript on top of the large stack I had 
already read. This had been fascinating reading. But more than that, 
there was my own bewilderment, realizing for the first time a huge gap 
of ignorance, a total blank in my own education. I realized then how 
new these stories were to me. No one, in my memory had ever held up 
to my generation stories of other women, Christians, Anabaptists, as 
an example of how our particular historical faith grew, held in adver- 
sity, and adapted to modern culture. All the Christian role models 
we had been given were men! 

I was also impressed with the freedom from self-consciousness 
found in the biographies. These women were focused on God’s will, 
and surprisingly, that left them free to be themselves—to rise above 
social expectations. “I never thought much about what a ‘woman’ 
should do. My main concern was to know what God wanted me to do, 
and I knew He would help me to do it,” says Dr. Ella Garber Bauman. 
And through the simplicity of these words, a great power is unleashed. 
This power, this focus, is an unspoken theme in many of these 
biographies. These women were limited by but not focused on, their 
roles. Each wrestled with her personhood and moved through the 
painful growth stages that would eventually enable God to free her to 
use her gifts, lovingly and creatively. 
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Another inspiration of the stories is that the women do not fit 
stereotypes. No two are alike. Rev. Ann Allebach, sophisticated 
suffragette and activist pastor in Brooklyn contrasts with Rosa King, 
dust bowl prairie survivor of simple endurance and faith. 

Young Maria Miller talks to God while she plows, never dreaming 
she will be set down into China’s internal uprisings and war; while 
Florence Friesen decides to be a medical missionary when she is only 
an academy freshman. 

In India, Mathuria Bai, dignified Brahman of rather mysterious 
personality, shares God’s work with Martha Burkhalter, who is funny, 
unconventional, single, and “unsaintly.” 

In Canada, Margaret Engbrecht, immigrant, nurtures and loves her 
family, friends, and neighbors; while in Japan, Katsuko Hatano walks 
to meetings side by side with her husband. 

Some women were handsome by the world’s standards; some were 
not. A few had incredible stamina and energy, while others were weak, 
fighting tuberculosis or leukemia. At least one had ten children; others 
had none. Some had sophisticated professions; others had only the 
simplest education. For me, at least, it is in this diversity that the 
excitement of this collection les. God took each woman, with her 
unique gifts and weaknesses, peculiarities and circumstances, time and 
place—and called her. 

As Paul says, referring to the gifts of the Holy Spirit, “A// of you, 
then, are Christ’s body, and each one isa part of it” (1 Cor. 12:27, TEV, 
italics mine). This affirmation to each Christian is emphasized again in 
these stories. God has called so many different types of women to 
reflect His love in so many different ways. 

As each woman trusted in her growing faith in God, in His plan for 
her, her character took shape. This hope seems to have created an aura 
around each of these women that made those who knew them say, 
“Here is a woman! Look at her life. See what God has done through 
her!” 

It is in this spirit that we offer you these stories, not of saints, but of 
imperfect, real human beings on a journey with God through this 
imperfect, real world. 

Mary Lou Cummings 
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FULL CIRCLE 


We come to You, Lord, 

in all our varied personalities, 
carrying all sorts of burdens 
and hang-ups; and You 

mix us and blend us 

and assume our loads; 


and we marvel that You 

can accept us so readily, 

love us without hesitation, 
sacrificially receiving our 

sins on Your own shoulders, 
You make us Your bride. 






And then gradually, warm 
and secure in Your love, we 
begin to comprehend what 
& such love means for ourselves 
én 4 and for all others, and we 
i a , 
+ slowly begin to respond to it 







by reaching out to other 

hungry souls who crave 

that same love and acceptance 
and sense of purpose; and we 
find that gradually, imperceptibly, 
we change into Your likeness. 


We merge into one body, Your 
body, with all our imperfections 
absorbed and channeled into the 
careful nurture of each other, so 
that we fulfill Your mission 

in bringing wholeness to all people. 


—lLouise Dueck 


Ordained info miINISKrL; 


ANN J. ALLEBACH 
(1874-1918) 


by Mary Lou Cummings 


The headlines that morning in May, 1918, proclaimed that the British 
had stopped a German drive in Flanders; war hysteria at home spilled 
into parades and banners. And in Petrograd, the Bolsheviks were 
quelling counterrevolution. 

Rev. N. B. Grubb had just conducted the funeral for Annie 
Allebach; he pocketed the five dollars gratuity sadly and watched the 
several hundred mourners filing out of the cemetery. The day was cold 
and damp. Intermittent showers punctuated his mood of distress. The 
whole world was upside down. Ann had been his protegee; she 
embodied his hope—his vision of the future of the church and country. 
Here he was aging and facing retirement, while she was gone, just 44 
years old. What a long, uphill road she had covered in so short a time! 
He frowned, remembering the dynamo of energy she had been. ! 

As a young lad, the Rev. Grubb had known Jacob R. Allebach, 
Ann’s father. He recalled that Jacob’s mother and his first young wife 
had both died on the same day in 1871 in asmallpox epidemic, leaving 
Jacob to care for their three-year-old son Harvey alone. Jacob was a 
man of great determination, a prosperous merchant, banker, and later 
postmaster in Green Lane, Pennsylvania. He soon remarried, this time 
to Sarah (Sallie) Markley, herself a businesswoman and a founder of 
the Schwenksville Lutheran Church. When their daughter was born on 
May 8, 1874, she was proudly named Ann Jemima, after Sallie’s 
mother. By 1882 Sallie also died, probably in childbirth, leaving Annie, 
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seven, timid little sister Laura, and toddler John. Jacob threw himself 
heartily into community and church work. He organized several 
banks, was for years a deacon at Eden Mennonite Church in 
Schwenksville, helped build up the town and schools of Green Lane, 
and was highly esteemed by his fellow citizens. 2 

With her father’s drive and temperament, Ann was an exceptionally 
bright and active child. In her own mind, the child cherished a dream of 
becoming a businesswoman.? Jacob, however, encouraged her at age 
fourteen to enter the Ursinus College Academy where she was given a 
Normal School training for teaching. By 1891 Annie was seventeen 
and just graduated. She obtained a teaching post at the local Middle 
Creek School, the first woman teacher in Green Lane. 

In spite of the fact that she had sixty-four pupils, Ann’s youth and 
boundless energy communicated her love to the children. She was 
determined to open their narrow world of experience with all that she 
could give them, and they returned her love. The school directors, 
astonished at the results, offered her any school in their district for the 
second term. In her spare time, Annie introduced elocution courses at 
Darlington and Perkiomen Seminaries.‘ 

Meanwhile, the young woman was growing spiritually. She was 
baptized at Eden Church, October 22, 1892, at age eighteen. In those 
days the Christian Endeavor was an ecumenical movement which 
emphasized the new focus on missions. There was a feeling of optimism 
abroad—that for the first time it was possible to reach the whole world 
for Christ. The organization enriched the Sunday school with extra 
activities and widened the religious training offered to the young. 
Annie became involved with Christian Endeavor partly through Rev. 
Grubb, the family friend and Philadelphia pastor. She introduced the 
movement to the Perkiomen Valley. The first conference-wide session 
of the Christian Endeavor and Young People’s Convention was called 
for and arranged jointly by Ann and Dr. Grubb. 

At age nineteen, Annie began to chafe at the boundaries of the tiny 
country community, and looked around for new worlds to conquer. 
With real excitement, she accepted a job in East Orange, New Jersey, a 
suburb of New York City, teaching elocution and philosophy at the 
East Orange Collegiate School for Women. To the Mennonites at 
Schwenksville, New York City was another world—a world without a 
community of Mennonites, a godless and foreign culture. Annie was 
pretty much forgotten by her peers during the next ten quiet years. 
They were establishing their farms and families, and she was adjusting 
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to the life of the city. She retained her determination to change at least 
a part of the world, though a part far from home. 

Ann remained active in the Christian Endeavor, writing occasional- 
ly for the Mennonite Endeavor, published by the three Philadelphia 
Mennonite churches. The essays are written in the popular turn-of-the- 
century literary style, but the philosophy reflects Annie’s conviction 
that a Christian must act out his or her faith. She cites a “loyal 
endeavorer” who entered a diphtheria-contaminated home to help a 
young woman who had just lost both husband and child. “Oh, that we 
all had more faith in God in order that we might be willing to go 
wherever he sends us, even though we must sacrifice our lives,” she 
writes. > 

In 1903 Ann Allebach was made principal of the East Orange 
Collegiate School.® At the same time, she began to do some serious 
thinking about her life’s vocation. At thirty, she had gone as far asa 
woman could be expected to go in her profession. In the classic 
rethinking process so common to the early thirties, Annie began to 
reexamine the kind of impact and life-style to which she felt called. She 
had been channeled into teaching, had excelled and risen to the top. 
Was this her real gift? She was an attractive and accomplished woman; 
would she ever marry and raise a family? Spiritually she still retained 
deep ties with the Mennonite life-style of love and service, personified 
by her father, and by Rev. Grubb and Rev. Schantz. Her city 
experiences, however, also led her in the direction of world citizenship, 
ecumenism, and desire for activism in the political and social arena. 

Like many of our own generation, caught in similar directional 
crises, Ann went back to school. In 1907 she began taking classes in 
education and philosophy at New York’ and Columbia universities 
and later studied at Union Theological Seminary. Eventually she is 
reported to have received the A.B., B.E. and M.E. degrees and to have 
worked toward a doctorate, though this is not yet confirmed by the 
records. 

Like a fish returned to water, she felt the familiar exhilaration of the 
world of ideas. Anna, as her more fashionable friends called her here, 
enjoyed bringing her first love, philosophy, to bear in the more 
practical education and speech classes. At New York University she 
was elected president of the intellectual Philosophical Society.$ 

Anna’s natural fervency attuned her at once to the new Women’s 
Suffrage Movement so alive on campus. It affirmed what she had 
always known. Her glance was direct, her stature erect; she was a world 
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citizen and a child of God; surely she deserved to vote! She became 
vice-president of the twenty-third District Women Suffrage Club.’ 
Annie began to come into her own more than ever before—to blossom 
in both intellect and purpose—and began to sense that God was calling 
her in a new direction. She was sure that Christ was calling dedicated 
Christians to follow Him and usher in the new kingdom in this world! 

In these years the huge and prestigious Wall Street Episcopal 
Church, Trinity Parish, was ina foment of change. Chapels all over the 
city were funded by this “richest church in America” to provide social 
work services to poor immigrants and city dwellers who were without 
food, jobs and spiritual support. During her schooldays, Annie was 
drawn to help in one of these, the Chapel of the Intercession, on 155th 
Street.!° She taught Sunday school, envisioned new possibilities and 
put them into action. She became a staff worker there. At last she was 
where she had always wanted to be—in the world of business, activity, 
and direct action for God’s causes. Her energy literally exploded! 

She established a large, free kindergarten, a commercial school to 
teach job skills, a clothes bureau, a cooking class, and a monthly 
church paper, The Intercession Messenger. Her favorite project was 
the employment bureau. She reported to the vicar that after one year 
she had personally handled 1,500 applications for work and workers, 
and had placed 500 persons in jobs. 

He responded in the weekly bulletin, “I want to call to attention Miss 
Allebach’s too modest report printed above. It is one of our new works 
which has fully justified itself. There has been a very great amount of 
work entailed by it, all of which Miss Allenbach performed with the 
greatest cheerfulness and success, as she has also in her other fields of 
activity. She has now been on the staff for a full year and has won the 
appreciation of all in the congregation. She goes abroad for a short 
period of travel and study. Iam sure every one will join me in wishing 
her a pleasant journey and a safe return.” !! 

When she returned, her ideas for serving others still erupted like 
popcorn. She taught a large men’s Bible class, helped organize a 
council of réligious education and the first Christian workers’ 
conference in New York City. She served the City Missions Conference 
and preached frequently at Lincoln Mission and in Brooklyn. At the 
request of the mayor of New York, she formulated a municipal 
employment exchange and arranged for the first conference on home 
religion and the first church forum in Brooklyn. !2 

During the summer, Ann would visit Green Lane, staying with her 
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sister Laura, now wife of Dr. Harvey F. Scholl. One of Laura’s 
daughters, Beulah, was Ann’s favorite. She often took the eager little 
girl fishing along the Perkiomen Creek, always packing a big lunch for 
their day’s outing. 

Beulah remembered the exciting times when she went to the city. 
Aunt Anna would show her where she worked and take her to see a 
performance at the Hippodrome. Anna encouraged the little girl to go 
from the apartment, alone, to mail her letters home from the nearby 
mailbox. Alone in the big streets of New York, the little girl learned her 
first big never-to-be-forgotten lesson in self-confidence! She realized 
later that her aunt had had an incalculable influence on her. As an 
adult, Beulah received an M.A., mastered five languages, studied at the 
Sorbonne, was an active member of the Society of Friends, and 
became the deeply loved wife of R. Leslie Chrismer, with whom she 
operated a pharmacy for twenty-nine years. 

One time Beulah, knowing that her aunt had once been engaged to 
be married, asked Ann why she had not married. Ann snorted and 
replied, “You never get to really know a man until you’re engaged!” 

Many years later, a well-known artist friend painted Ann’s portrait 
in miniature on ivory and presented it to Beulah. “Any woman would 
envy the beauty of face, and character, it reveals,” says Mr. Chrismer 
simply. Ms. Allebach was, to Beulah, he continued, “a loving, 
confident, courageous, life-affirming—and a beautiful—woman.”!3 

Meanwhile, Ann wrote for her newspaper, /ntercession Messenger. 
Her “World Peace Prayer” was published in the Daily Bible, and her 
“Christian Philosophy of Life” became well-known. She lectured and 
preached frequently, her fervent and clear voice compelling audiences. 

Anna continued to be in touch with her old mentor, Rev. Grubb, the 
man who began publication of The Mennonite, helped found the 
Mennonite Home for the Aged at Frederick, and was the longtime 
president of the Eastern District. She returned home as one of the guest 
speakers at a special service to honor him and urged the congregation 
to “support and stand behind him in his declining years.” She 
appreciated him, she said, “for his civic and religious ideals, his broad 
toleration. His church has been a spiritual rallying place and thought 
center of the Mennonite Church. ... In him is no evasion, but practical 
Christianity, of kind words and deeds, an unselfish and upright life.” !4 
These were the qualities that Ann deeply admired. This was how she 
sought to model her own life. 

After her years of education and her intensive training in church 
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work at the Chapel, after her years of preaching and evangelizing at the 
Missions, Anna knew clearly what God had called her to. She 
approached both Rev. J. W. B. Schantz and Rev. Grubb, and asked to 
be ordained by her own people—the General Conference Mennonite 
Church. 

How much soul-searching these Eastern District pastors had to do is 
unrecorded history. One group of elders at Zion Mennonite Church, ~ 
Souderton, severely reproached Rev. Schantz for his affirmative stand 
on the upcoming ordination. At Eden not much was said; despite long 
articles in the town papers, the church paper carried only a paragraph. 
One older Zion member still remembers the controversy stirred up 
among the Mennonite townsmen who had never heard of ordaining a 
woman. Surely it was unbiblical!!5 

Ona cold, gray Sunday, January 15, 1911, some 270 people parked 
their buggies in the rain at the First Mennonite Church, Fifth and 
Diamond Streets, Philadelphia, where the ordination was to take 
place. Among them were Anna’s friends and relatives, several 
Mennonites from abroad, and Flora Heebner, a particularly good 
friend and Schwenksfelder missionary to China. !® 

Rev. Schantz, Anna’s own pastor, preached a sermon which 
carefully laid out his biblical interpretation that while Paul’s 
instructions on silence were specific to the Greek culture, the vision 
that “ye are one in Christ, neither male or female...” was the vision for 
the future generations. He cited Christ’s choice of Mary Magdalene as 
an “apostle to the apostles.” !” 

Ann, sober and for once, quiet, was an attractive woman. Erect in 
dark silk, her hair was upswept under a large fashionable hat. She 
accepted a Bible with which Dr. N. B. Grubb instructed her to “go and 
preach the gospel.” She was fully empowered to perform the duties of a 
minister of the gospel. 

“Everyone felt that it meant a new departure, which, however, would 
lead to increased usefulness for the church and consecrated 
womanhood,” wrote one member who attended. !8 

The bold letter headline over her picture screamed the message. 
WOMAN ORDAINED AS MENNONITE PASTOR: Miss Allebach 
Is First of Her Sex So to Act in America; SHE IS ASUFFRAGIST. 
The new pastor told the reporter that she would return to her work in 
New York for a short time, but that she planned to return to 
Philadelphia to take up anything that awaited her.!9 There was an 
implicit sense of new beginnings in the General Conference Mennonite 
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Church. Anna seemed to have been waiting on the brink, ready to take 
part. 

In the next years Anna continued to live, preach, and work in 
Brooklyn. She turned down several calls to the pastorate,2° but we 
have no record that any of them came from her own people, the 
Mennonites. She occasionally preached in the Eastern District 
churches. Several older members, at that time teenagers, still 
remember the occasions when they heard her preach as times marked 
by curiosity and crowded sanctuaries. On one September Sunday in 
1912, this medium-sized woman in stylish dark dress and white lace 
collar filled Rev. Schantz’s charge, preaching in the morning to the 
packed Eden Church from Job 23:8, 9. In the afternoon when she 
appeared at Zion, ushers rushed to open the folding doors and find 
more chairs; Rev. Allebach preached on John 14:6. In the evening the 
Harleysville Chapel was so “filled to overflow that many claimed there 
were never so many people inside that building” to hear a sermon on 
Acts 1:8.2! People were curious. They could not imagine a woman in 
the pulpit. But they were also drawn by her fervent, absorbing oratory. 

Back in Brooklyn, Rev. Anna Allebach continued to broaden her 
ministries. Her deep conviction about equal rights and obligations for 
each citizen involved her in many humanitarian organizations. Twice 
the governor of New York appointed her as delegate to the 
International Purity League, of which she became vice-president. She 
now revived her family business interests, and was one of the founders 
of the Institute of Business Engineers. She saw that the dignity of ajob 
was important to a man or woman’s personhood and tried to offer 
people skills with which to enter the job market. In 1912 the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in New York City asked her to present them witha 
plan for a Domestic Workers Training School.” 

In 1916, five years after her ordination, Rev. Allebach finally 
accepted a call to the pastorate at Sunnyside Reformed Church, Long 
Island. Here, as elsewhere, people were drawn by her magnetic 
enthusiasm and earnestness. The New York World newspaper, 
December 23, 1917, ranan article about her. “Should you chance some 
Sunday morning to visit the Sunnyside Reformed Church, do not be 
surprised if the service opens thus: ‘If any of you here present are sick or 
hungry and who need employment or help in your homes, come to me 
after the service and I will help you.’ And the Rev. Miss Allebach does 
help. There are many men and women in New York City who can 
corroborate this, men and women who know that this woman minister 
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not only preaches but practices the Gospel.”?3 

By now Ann was carrying the heaviest load of her life, a large 
pastorate and her many extra activities. Her family ties had loosened; 
her much admired father had, in his fifties, married a young wife, and 
they had a young son, Newton, who would later become a doctor. 
Step-brother Harvey was an Eastern District pastor, though in poor 
health. Sister Laura was busy as a wife and mother. At her father’s 
death, the family reassembled sadly to hear the will read. Although the 
father had equitably divided the estate, he had named only his son(s), 
not daughters, as executors. Ann “got up from the assemblage and 
immediately departed for New York as a sign of her displeasure at 
being so demeaned.”24 One senses her feelings, “First a young wife, and 
now this!” Surely she considered herself her father’s “real” hereditary 
heir and perhaps his favorite, being most like him. 

Some time after this, Ann moved her Mennonite church member- 
ship, which she kept all her life, from Eden at Schwenksville to the First 
Mennonite Church, Philadelphia. This seems to have been where her 
real support and encouragement came from. 

It had been a very busy week, a long Friday. Soon after midnight 
Ann prepared for bed. She was almost forty-four years old. The heart 
attack came quickly and she was gone, April 27, 1918.25 Her brief but 
energetic life’s road wound back to tiny Schwenksville, secure against 
its hills, where the funeral was conducted at Laura’s home and later at 
the packed Mennonite Church. She was buried beside her mother at 
the Lutheran Reformed Church cemetery. 

The local Mennonites, even after her death, did not quite know what 
to make of this woman so unlike her kind. Ann’s name never appeared 
in any of the standard Mennonite leadership lists. It was penciled in, as 
an afterthought, on an ordination list of “Men Ordained . . .”26 They 
shook their heads and marveled, and in several years, they forgot. 
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MATHURIA BAI 
(1885-1964) 


by Helen Kornelsen 


Would the new baby be a boy or a girl? Mixed feelings of doubt and 
misgiving struggled in Kaushalya’s heart. Had she done the right thing, 
she wondered, as she reviewed yesterday’s conversation with 
Manoram, her only brother. Perhaps... perhaps she should not have 
given that promise. But then, how could she have said no? It was a 
common enough practice to give a child to as close a relative as a 
brother. 

“Please, Kaushalya,” Manoram had begged, “you know we will be 
good to the child. Sumitra is eating her heart out in her longing fora 
child and says she can stand the disgrace no longer that she is not able 
to have a child. We will do our best for the child, be it a boy ora girl.” 

“That is just it!” Kaushalya had replied with a tremor in her voice. 
“You must see that I cannot promise until I know whether it is a boy or 
a girl. If it should be a boy, I cannot give him to you. If it is a girl, well 

Yashoda was born to the high caste Brahman couple, Bhagwan Das 
and Kaushalya Bai, on October 17, 1885, in the village of Garimallah, 
in Bundalkhand State, Madhya Pradesh, India. She was a strikingly 
beautiful baby, exceedingly fair, with large luminous brown eyes—the 
pride of any Indian mother. She was a lusty child, with a smile for 
everyone. 

Kaushalya kept her promise. She gave her second little daughter, at 
the age of 14 years, to her love-starved brother, Manoram, and his 
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wife, Sumitra. Yashoda brought into their home the cheer and laughter 
it needed, for it had known much sorrow and grief, many tears, as well 
as disgrace. Both Manoram and Sumitra now lavished an extra 
abundance of love and wealth upon this child whom they adored 
almost to the point of worship. They were very rich, and could afford 
all the gold and silver the child was able to wear on her little body. 

Meanwhile, Kaushalya had given birth to another child—a boy! 
Bhagwan Das, her husband, was a very zealous orthodox priest who 
traveled extensively to the holy places of Jaganath Puri, Benares, 
Allahabad, to return periodically with holy water from the River 
Ganges. 

Then tragedy struck unexpectedly. Kaushalya accompanied her 
servant to dig lime for whitewashing the house. The walls of the pit 
caved in, crushing Kaushalya to death. Hardly had the family 
recovered from this blow when word was brought that Bhagwan Das 
had died somewhere en route. 

Then Aunt Sunitra died, also suddenly. Yashoda’s carefree and 
happy childhood came to an abrupt end. She felt the loss keenly and 
wept bitterly over her aunt’s death. Hoping to make Yashoda happy 
again, Manoram lost little time in bringing home a young woman as a 
second wife. 

But Manoram’s second wife took an immediate dislike to the child. 
Daily abuses, curses, and cruel beatings became the order of the day. 
Gone were Yashoda’s “doll years,” as she liked to recall the days with 
Aunt Sumitra. Gone were the days of sheer delight and joy, the security 
and happiness she had known. Aunt Sumitra had never said a bitter 
word, never reproached her, and never punished her. 

So Yashoda ran away. For two weeks she hid in the friendly 
goldsmith’s home in a nearby village. Her uncle sought her frantically. 
When he found her at last, he tried to persuade her to return with him. 
He promised to protect her and make her life happy again, but no 
amount of coaxing, promises of well-being, new clothes, or ornaments 
could make her change her mind. When she threatened suicide, Uncle 
Manoram tried force. 

“Let her stay with us,” the kindly goldsmith intervened. “Give her 
time. She can stay with us. Perhaps she will change her mind after 
awhile.” But she never did. (This characteristic decisiveness remained 
with Yashoda throughout her life.) 

One day a group of Christian women came to the goldsmith’s village 
and gathered on his verandah to sing. At once the women of the 
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household dropped their work, picked up their babies, and crowded in 
the doorway to listen. The women sang and then told of Jesus Christ, 
the Savior of the world. In the telling of this Savior, the women 
emanated such a joy, such a freedom and ease, and such confidence 
that Yashoda was irresistibly drawn to them. 

Meanwhile, in the interior of the courtyard at his anvil, the 
goldsmith silenced his bellows and dropped his hammers to follow 
through a thought that had come to him as he heard the women 
singing. Why not ask these Christian women to give shelter and 
protection to Yashoda? They would place her in a school and educate 
her. 

The women agreed. Yashoda, still haunted by the possibility of 
being kidnapped by her uncle and brought back to “that woman,” 
consented to go with them. Her brilliant mind responded quickly to the 
challenge of her lessons in school. The past horrors slowly receded 
from her mind. In the beginning she often wept herself to sleep thinking 
of her Uncle Manoram, whom she loved dearly but whom she could 
not now understand, but this finally ceased. 

Yashoda, her sister Esther, and brother Dhaniram, were eventually 
brought to the Christian orphanage at Bilaspur, since all were now 
orphans. Here they found shelter and a home and continued schooling. 
Although Dhaniram died soon after his arrival, the two sisters were 
excellent students and studied to the seventh grade, the highest grade in 
those days. It was here that they accepted Jesus Christ as their Savior 
and were baptized. Yashoda became known as Mathuria. 

“One thing I adamantly refused to do in the boarding,” Mathuria 
Bai reminisced in her old age, “was to apply cow dung to the floor and 
in the courtyard. My Brahman background would not permit me to do 
that.” 

In the Boys’ Orphanage in Bilaspur were two orphan brothers, Isa 
Das and Rikhiya Das, sons of a wealthy village owner. Upon the death 
of the boys’ parents, self-seeking relatives placed the boys in the 
orphanage, freeing themselves from further responsibility of the boys 
and amassing the fortune their father possessed. 

Both boys did well in school. Their warden and the teachers saw the 
potential in them and warmly recommended them for further training. 
It was felt, however, that Isa Das would benefit from some practical 
experience before being selected for further training. He was appointed 
housefather of the boys’ hostel, as well as supervisor of several village 
primary schools. He was young. His interests would be more clearly 
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defined after a few years of work. 

In 1901, Mathuria had completed her studies through the seventh 
grade. She had also reached the marriageable age of that day, the age of 
sixteen. Mathuria was happy in the knowledge that marriage plans 
were being made for her. She did not know who her future husband 
was to be, but that did not worry her. Young girls were not required to 
make the choice. Those in charge of the orphanage would do that, and 
their choice would be good. 

Isa Das was suggested. Though not of Brahman background, he 
came from the Satnami caste. Both young people had come from 
influential families, of wealthy background, and from homes that had 
strong leadership traits. 

Isa Das, now twenty-one years of age, had proven himself well in the 
work as housefather and primary school supervisor. He had also 
shown a genuine interest in becoming an evangelist, and had great 
potential in the work of the church. This was the young man chosen for 
Mathuria, the man with whom she would share almost forty years of 
her life, the man with whom she would form an evangelistic team at a 
most strategic period in the history of the General Conference 
Mennonite Mission. 

Two years later, in 1903, Isa Das and Mathuria Bai (an honorific 
title given to women), were appointed to evangelistic work in 
Nippania. Isa Das rejoiced especially in the opportunity to witness to 
his Lord among his own caste people, the Satnamis. Mathuria 
responded just as eagerly to the opportunities open to her among the 
women. Her dignified bearing, her gentle ways, and her ability to 
identify so readily with the people endeared her to young and old 
wherever she went. 

A year after coming to Nippania, their first son, Isa Baksh, was born. 
This made Mathuria Bai even more acceptable. The baby in no way 
deterred her from visiting the homes or walking out to the villages. He 
would naturally go wherever she went, straddled on her hips, being 
nursed whenever he was restless. 

So well did this young couple fit into evangelistic work that the 
Disciples of Christ Mission in Bilaspur, sent both of them for seminary 
training in Jabalpur. Three and a half years later they returned to 
Bilaspur, having successfully completed their course. Once again they 
were appointed to Nippania, their former place of service. The two 
years, 1910 and 1911, were enjoyable and fruitful years in Nippania. 

No one could have foreseen the abrupt ending to their work here. It 
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was a very painful experience. Misunderstanding had brought friction 
in relationships. Doubts had arisen over Isa Das’s use of funds. Was he 
too generous with the funds entrusted to him? “Isa Das was a very kind 
man,” recalled one man who had known him personally. “He always 
helped where he saw a need,” said a second man. “It was not his 
generosity,” replied a third, “but that he did not keep a good account of 
his spending.” The true reason may never be known. 

Should they resign? Isa Das and Mathuria Bai now had a family of 
four boys. Isa Charan, their second son, was born in 1906, Isa Dan, 
the third, in 1908, and Isa George, the fourth, in 1910. A little daughter 
had died in early infancy. The question of resignation drove both 
husband and wife to their knees. They did not want to be impulsive. 
They only wanted to be sure that this was the thing to do. They were 
fully aware of the consequences. If they resigned, they would have no 
means of support. They had to think of their family. 

They decided to resign. As in so many other things, Mathuria Bai 
stood faithfully by her husband in this most difficult choice. They 
would continue to look to God to keep them. 

On a small island a short distance from Bilaspur, an annual church 
retreat, called Madkhughat Mela, drew many Christians from 
surrounding churches and missions for a time of inspiration and 
fellowship. Now in 1912, Isa Das and Mathuria Bai felt compelled by 
an inner longing to attend the mela. Saddened, they needed the 
inspiration from God’s Word and the wider Christian fellowship. They 
trusted God to show them where He would have them serve. Perhaps 
God would lead them to such a person or mission at the mela. 

Meanwhile, in the newly opened mission station at Mauhadih, the 
third in the General Conference Mennonite Mission, a missionary 
knelt in prayer, laying his need before the Lord of the harvest—an 
evangelistic couple for the Mauhadih area. In the one year that the 
mission station had functioned, P. J. Wiens recognized the desperate 
need for more evangelistic workers. Would the Lord direct him to such 
a couple at the forthcoming Madkhughat Mela? 

Upon meeting each other on that island, Isa Das and Mathuria Bai 
and P. J. Wiens knew their prayers had been answered. 

“Will you come to work for the General Conference Mennonite 
Mission?” P. J. Wiens asked. 

“We are the Lord’s servants. We will go wherever He leads us,” both 
answered. 

The channels with the Disciples of Christ Mission in Bilaspur were 
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cleared. Isa Das and Mathuria Bai were free to join the General 
Conference Mennonite Mission. With their family of four boys, they 
arrived in Mauhadih on October 5, 1912, just a year after the 
Mauhadih station had been opened. 

While Isa Das trekked—he never used a bicycle—with the men from 
village to village, proclaiming Jesus Christ as Savior, Mathuria Bai 
went with the women from home to home. Sometimes the women 
would pile into an oxcart and leisurely wend their way over rough 
roads and across harvested rice fields to nearby villages, singing as they 
bumped and bounced along. Mathuria Bai was a keen student of the 
Word of God. Familiar with the Bible, she could choose the right word 
for the right occasion, and had an unusual ease in witnessing to others. 
With the dignity of her Brahman background and a natural tendency 
for leadership, she found easy entrance into all kinds of homes, 
Brahman, Moslem, high caste and low, rich and poor. 

“One experience I had in Mauhadih will always be etched in my 
memory,” recalled Mathuria Bai many years later. “On one of our 
visits, we entered a Brahman home. There we found a child-widow, one 
of India’s most unfortunate creatures. Her piteous condition, her bleak 
future, the unjustified blame heaped upon her for the early death of her 
husband when she had nothing to do with it—this wrenched my heart. 
I felt so desperately helpless to comfort. I even felt helpless in telling her 
that God loved her and cared for her.” 

In 1916 the P. J. Wienses were due for furlough. In preparation for 
their replacement, Ezra and Elizabeth Steiner were stationed in 
Mauhadih in 1915. They often stood and gazed at the dense jungle 
country beyond the Mahanadi River and felt an irresistible call to 
venture into the dangerous and unknown region. In January of 1916 
they loaded their carts with supplies to tide them over a period of three 
weeks, and set off to the regions beyond the river, accompanied by Isa 
Das and others. 

The rivers had to be forded by unloading and dismantling the carts. 
Villagers supplied them with stories of maulings by wild animals and 
dense, impassible terrain. For about two weeks the small caravan 
traveled from village to village, ever deeper into the jungles of Phuljhar 
and Deori. The party would camp for two days in a central village to 
preach and teach and heal, then move on telling still others that Jesus 
came to save sinners. 

Their supplies began to dwindle. It was time to return to Mauhadih, 
but they would make a last stop at the weekly market at Pirdah, eight 
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miles north of their Basna camp. Every Tuesday about a thousand 
people came from the villages to sell their wares, exchange news and 
gossip, and mingle with friends and relatives. 

Under a tree at one end of the village, near the busy market 
bartering, the Steiners and their party opened their meeting with the 
singing of bhajans, indigenous music understood with ease and 
enjoyment. A crowd quickly gathered around them. 

Seated in the weavers’ line with his homespun cloth spread out 
before him, Gopal Das, a Christian weaver from the twelve-mile 
distant village of Sukhri, sat up in surprise and unbelievable joy. Why, 
they were singing Christian songs! He hadn’t heard such singing for 
years! His heart beat faster. Telling a nearby weaver to watch his 
goods, he sprang up and hurried over to the singing group. He listened 
with rapt attention. A great joy filled his heart, and he mumbled, 
“Thank you, God. Thank you. Thank you for hearing my prayers.” 

“We, too, are Christians,” Gopal introduced himself and his friends. 
“Tam from Sukhri village, twelve miles west from here, and my friends 
come from Jagrandihi, about four miles away. You must come to our 
villages and preach there, too.” 

“We cannot come now,” was the disappointing reply. “We are at the 
end of our touring. We are many miles from home. Our supplies are 
running out. We must be back by Saturday.” 

“Who will instruct our children if you do not come to teach us?” 
Gopal asked with a catch in his voice. “Send us preachers and teachers. 
Our children are growing up ignorant. We are ignorant, but we do not 
want our children to be like we are.” 

“We have no one to send just now,” Ezra Steiner replied with deep 
regret. 

The final meeting was held that evening. Again Gopal came to the 
tent to plead: “Come to my village. There are seven more families who 
want to become Christians.” 

How had they come to that decision? “I have taught them what little 
I know. I do not know much. Please send an evangelist who can teach 
us.” 

Back.in Mauhadih, Ezra called Isa Das and Mathuria Bai. “Would 
you be willing to go to Sukhri to shepherd the flock there?” 

“Yes, we will go,” came the united response. 

In May of the following year, upon the P. J. Wiens’s return from 
furlough, Steiner and Wiens made the forty-mile trip down to Sukhri 
to baptize twenty-nine persons. Many others of the same caste in other 
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villages asked for instruction and baptism, the beginning of a great 
ingathering in which Isa Das and Mathuria Bai had a large part. As 
soon as arrangements could be made, Isa Das and Mathuria Bai 
answered the call to Sukhri, and were warmly received by the group 
there. 

Among the many difficulties that faced this brave couple was having 
no house to live in. Gopal Das graciously offered them a room in his 
own small mud-house for the time being. Later they moved into a room 
vacated for them in Sonadhar’s house. Isa Das was out most of the 
time, teaching new converts and preaching in the many surrounding 
villages. He did not know the many small irritations and frustrations 
that Mathuria suffered in the close confines of a small room that she 
could not even call her own, where she could not have any privacy. 
Plans were being made to build an evangelist’s house, but that would 
take time. 

The Oriya language these villagers spoke was an unknown language 
to her. Their manners were rough; their customs, different. She sought 
to adapt to their ways without losing her own values. Her efforts were 
rewarded—all loved her. This love was shown to her at a time when her 
helplessness and loneliness was at a peak. 

Isa George, the youngest, now seven years old, became seriously ill. 
Isa Das was away on a preaching tour. For days, incessant monsoon 
rains had shut them off from the rest of the world. Mathuria could call 
no doctor and there was no one to tell her what to do. The child tossed 
restlessly in his delirium, and all the mother could do was cool his 
feverish body and pray to God. Any crisis in India quickly knits the 
people together in sympathy. The Christians in Sukhri suffered with 
Mathuria Bai and sat with her in the small dark room, comforting her 
with their presence and their silence. 

Isa Goerge’s death did not break Mathuria’s spirit; on the contrary, 
it brought forth her inner strength and fortitude. She was in command 
of herself and the situation.“We will take the body for burial to 
Mauhadih,” she told the waiting group around her. 

They gasped. Take the body to Mauhadih, forty miles away, in this 
monsoon weather? The custom is to bury the body the very day the 
spirit takes flight. The trip to Mauhadih would take several days. How 
would they be able to cross the swollen Mahanadi River? And would 
the Hindu boatmen consent to taking a dead body across the river? 

The strange situation evoked many questions and misgivings, but 
the loyal men of Sukhri village could not oppose this courageous 
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woman. Eight of the men, among them Gopal Das, volunteered to go 
with her to carry the body to Mauhadih. A box was emptied of family 


_ belongings and the body placed into it. 


It was night when this procession finally reached the Mahanadi 
River. The boatmen refused to take them across at that hour of night. 
The river flowed too fast, they would not go. at night. 

“But we need to get to the Sahib Wiens quickly,” the Sukhri men 
insisted. 

Wiens Sahib? That was a different matter. No one questioned what 
was in the box. The name of Wiens was sufficient to make this extra 
effort and take this extra risk. 

Mathuria Bai and her party returned to Sukhri after the burial to 
take up life from there. The room seemed so empty. Her other three 
boys, Isa Baksh, Isa Charan, and Isa Dan were studying in the 
boarding school in Bilaspur and came home only for the longer 
vacation at Christmas and the summer. 

During the hot season of 1918, the first church and an evangelist’s 
house were built in Sukhri. The Christians endured much opposition 
from the high caste people of the village, but stoutly carried the 


building work to completion. How happy Mathuria Bai was to move 


into a home of her own! She was just as delighted to see that the 
Christians there had a church to worship in. 

For the long distances and difficult roads Isa Das had to traverse to 
get to the villages from Sukhri, P. J. Wiens supplied him with a horse 
since Isa Das still refused to ride a bicycle. P. J. Wiens now made it a 
regular practice to spend at least four weeks of every winter touring in 
the Phuljhar-Deori area, baptizing new converts taught and prepared 
by Isa Das in the meantime. In 1919, he baptized 108 pérsons. There 
were by that time over 200 converts, with 250 more waiting for 
baptism. 

In view of the rapid growth of converts in this southern area of the 
General Conference Mennonite Mission, the Missionary Conference 
in 1920 passed a resolution to open a new station in the “Sukhri field.” 
S. T. and Metta Moyer, new missionaries and in language study, were 
designated for this pioneer task. 

Within two years, the area had been surveyed and land bought for 
the new mission station. On October 1, 1923, the work in the “Sukhri 
field” became the responsibility of the new station under Rev. and Mrs. 
S. T. Moyer. At first it was known as Basna station, and later 
Jagdeeshpur. 
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After their six-year stay in Sukhri, 1917 to 1923, Isa Das and 
Mathuria Bai had become as one family with the Sukhri Christians, 
and these ties would remain strong as long as they lived. Now they were 
called by Rev. Moyer to Dhabakhar, near Basna. 

In the spring of 1924, S. T. Moyer invited Isa Das to join him in 
attending the Madkhughat Mela. Both had worked hard and needed 
the spiritual strength from such a Christian fellowship. Something 
happened on the way home, however, that brought a severe rift in 
their relationships. 

The question of finances arose again. Reports had reached S. T. 
Moyer that Isa Das provided the weavers with thread. He had bought a 
cart for another famer. To others he had given loans to rent land. He ~ 
was sending his sons to University in Allahabad. How could he afford 
to be so generous and liberal on the salaries he and his wife were 
getting? : 

Both Isa Das and Mathuria Bai resigned. It was not an impulsive 
decision, for Isa Das was not an impulsive man by nature. His enduring 
patience was one of his strongest characteristics. “I have never seen him 
angry,” said one contemporary of Isa Das’s. “Isa Das would never saya 
hasty word or react in anger,” said another. A third declared, “I have 
never known a man with such a beautiful even temperament.” 

Isa Das and Mathuria Bai left Dhabakhar and went to Basna. Bulam 
Rasul Dani, a leader of the Moslem community in Basna, was 
delighted to offer a teaching position to Mathuria Bai. Neither the 
Moslem nor the high caste people sent their daughters to a public 
school. Mathuria Bai was just the person to be a teacher for these little 
girls. Gulam Rasul Dani provided them with housing, and not only the 
young girls of his large household, but those of neighboring village 
owners and government officials sent their daughters to be taught by 
Mathuria Bai. 

The king of Saraipali, Rajah Lal Bahadur Singh, was also looking 
for a capable woman to teach his three daughters. Gulam Rasul Dani 
came to know of this. Reluctant as he was to give up Mathuria Bai, the 
consistently good and open relations with the royal family in Saraipali 
prompted him to warmly recommend her. Mathuria Bai was 
recommended. 

“This was an awesome and responsible assignment,” admitted 
Mathuria Bai when she later reviewed her years in the palace. “I prayed 
earnestly about it before I consented.” 

The oldest of the three princesses became the present queen of 
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Sarangarh. 

When asked to recall her studies under Mathuria Bai, the queen 
smiled in fond recollection. “She was an excellent teacher.” Strict? 
“No, not strict.” Was there a glint of mischief in her sparkling eyes? 
“Mathuria Bai had a way of getting the best work out of us,” she added. 

One day the Rajah Lal Bahadur Singh was out hunting and observed 
a woman heavy with child, carrying a heavy bundle of fuel wood on her 
head and a pot of water on her hips. He was so impressed by the 
woman’s hard work that he commented onit to his family. “We lead an 
easy life and have no son,” he said. “That woman works hard and will 
likely have a son.” 

“Perhaps if Your Highness would work as hard,” Mathuria Bai’s 
mischief got the better of her, “the Lord might give you a son.” 

Whether out of the same sense of mischief or in earnest, the rajah one 
day forbade all palace servants to serve the royal family members. The 
water pots remained empty. No one prepared the tea in the morning, 
nor cooked the noon and evening meals. The queen and her daughters 
were left to their own devices for a day. Before Mathuria Bai left the 
palace to return to her former evangelistic work, twin sons were born 
to the rajah and his wife in Saraipali. 

Mathuria Bai was happy to return to mission service. Her two oldest 
sons had finished their studies in the University in Allahabad and were 
in a position to help their parents financially. Isa Das and Mathuria 
Bai bought a plot of land in Jagdeeshpur, built their own home, dug a 
well and planted an orchard and a garden. 

Although Isa Das was not employed, he continued to go out to 
preach. By now there were approximately 500 Christians living in fifty 
different villages. His shepherd’s concern for the new Christians never 
slackened. He was a familiar figure on the road, broad-shouldered, of 
medium height, with cap on his head and cane in his hand, walking 
from village to village, from marketplace to marketplace, stopping to 
chat with this villager and that farmer or weaver. Even now he refused 
to resort to a bicycle to get around. Walking identified him with his 
people. 

Having her own home and being free to take in strangers and 
orphans and the needy, Mathuria’s motherly inclination blossomed 
forth as a bud in sunshine. “I was a servant in her house,” said one 
elderly woman, “but I was always treated as a daughter.” “And I,” said 
another, “was fully trusted with whatever she had in the house.” “I 
married one of her girls,” smiled bearded Dughu, son of Gopal Das. 
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“Her girls” were the girls she had helped at some time or other. “And 
for three years we lived wih Mathurai Bai and Isa Das,” continued 
Dughu. 

Where death entered a home, Mathuria Bai would be the first to 
comfort the family. Had there been a family quarrel, she was the first to 
know and do something about it. Was there a wayward son or 
daughter, the parents called on “Mama” to help with the counseling. 

To counsel her own sons was more difficult. Upon completion of his 
training in Allahabad, Isa Baksh, taught for some time in Sagar. Here 
he fell in love with the daughter of an influential Hindu family. This 
proved a sad blow to Mathuria Bai. Neither she nor her husband 
approved of this and wrote Isa Baksh to come home. They had a girl 
for him here. 

Their choice was Phulmati, Gopal Das’s niece, from Sukhri, This 
choice in itself indicated Isa Das’s and Mathuria’s spiritual maturity 
and greatness of heart. The people of Sukhri had come to be “their” 
people to the extent that they were asking for one of their girls for their 
daughter-in-law. Isa Baksh, the son of a Brahman mother and a father 
of the Satnami caste, would take a wife from the Gara caste! Truly, 
only Christianity can overlook such wide differences of caste. 

Isa Baksh consented to the marriage, but it lacked the intimacy and 
the richness his parents’ marriage had known. The marriage 
relationship deteriorated with the increased drinking that had begun 
with the disappointment over the first love affair. Two daughters were 
born to this union, but the little girls seldom found their father in a 
sober condition. 

Isa Charan, upon completing his university education, spent some 
time as a language teacher in Landour where new missionaries 
attended the Hindi language school. He had an excellent command of 
the English language and could have gone far in making a contribution 
to the world. His life is shrouded in mystery, his whereabouts seldom 
known, and he was never married. 

Isa Dan went on in his studies to obtain a master’s degree in the arts. 
He joined the Young Men’s Christian Association in Delhi until World 
War II broke out. Then he joined the army and was sent to active 
service in Vizagapatam where he rose rapidly from one trusted position 
to another. 

Then Isa Das’s health began to fail. A severe tremor wracked his 
body. Gradually his body began to swell and his breathing became 
labored. With the utmost care and gentleness Mathuria Bai tended her 
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| husband. In the end he became quite helpless and irrational. He passed 
| away in 1940, at the age of sixty. 

| As at other crises of her life, Mathuria Bai remained calm and 
| strong. “The Lord joined us together,” she said, “and the Lord has 
| separated us. I praise His name.” 

| What astonished the neighbors greatly was her insistence on 
| preparing her husband’s body for burial. In most cases, the bereaved 
| wife would sit disheveled and distraught near the cot, singing the death 
| dirge and refusing to be comforted. But in a quiet, dignified way 
| Mathuria went about to prepare the last rites for her husband. 

| After her husband’s death, Mathuria Bai continued her ministry 
among the Christian families in Jagdeeshpur, and “mothered” the 
Christians in nearby villages. On one of the walks with the Bible 
women through a difficult tract in the jungle, they came upon a panther 
lying in their path. “We would have panicked and run,” related one of 
the Bible women, “and that would have been the end of us.” But 
Mathuria Bai, with a slight movement of her hand, indicated silence. 
As they stood there, inwardly praying, the panther moved stealthily 
away. The women went on their way rejoicing. 

In 1946 Mathuria Bai decided to retire. Isa Dan, her youngest, now 
an up-and-coming officer, promised to provide for her declining years. 
He was well-off. Twice he came to visit his mother during the war 
years, each time bringing with him a large amount of money to be 
deposited for her use. Knowing his oldest brother’s weakness and his 
second brother’s shiftlessness, Isa Dan asked his mother, “Is there 
someone here who 1s wholly trustworthy, with whom I can leave this 
money for your support and know that you will get it?” She named one 
of the Sukhri men. 

The war ended. Isa Dan had distinguished himself so well that he 
had been promoted to the position of a brigadier. While in Mhow, 
where his fiancee lived, a reception was given in honor of his 
promotion. A bright future and a happy marriage were immediate 
prospects for this young man. There was much gaiety and happiness in 
the circle of friends. Suddenly the glass in Isa Dan’s hands dropped to 
the floor, his head sank forward and his body slumped over. He died, 
seated in his chair. 

Was it a heart attack? Was it a poisoned cup? Among his well- 
wishing friends were jealous enemies as well. That a Christian should 
be promoted to brigadier was more than lesser qualified men could 
tolerate and accept. 
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Isa Charan returned home to look after his dead brother’s interests. 
They were also his own interests. In the division of the property, he 
appropriated more than his share, leaving his aged mother nearly 
destitute and his brother furious. 

The sorrow over her two oldest sons’ wayward ways left Mathuria 
wistfully alone and sad. Deep furrows began to cut her kindly face. Her 
once straight back was bent over and she had to lean heavily for 
support on the much prized cherry-wood walking cane which S. T. 
Moyer had brought her from Landour. Still, she retained a dignified, 
regal bearing, a calm and poise that called forth admiration. Her large, 
luminous eyes were infinitely sad and tender, her slender fingers had 
the clasp of strength and fortitude, and her mind remained eagerly 
alert. She followed with interest all that went on around her and in the 
church, and she poured hours into the study of God’s Word. “I couldn’t 
sleep last night,” she would say. “I thought of the verse in the Bible that 
says your strength shall be renewed. Can you tell me where to find it in 
the Bible?” Then she would bend her white head deep down over the 
Bible in her lap, her old-fashioned spectacles sliding down her 
somewhat protruding nose, to read Isaiah 40:31. 

In 1959 the Madkhughat Mela committee was planning to celebrate 
the golden jubilee. An announcement went out to the churches to send 
to the mela those who had attended the first one in 1909. Mathuria Bai 
was one of them. Accompanied and helped by the pastor of the church 
in Jagdeeshpur, Mathuria Bai made the cumbersome but exciting trip 
to Madkhughat Island for the golden jubilee. With about twenty 
others, she was garlanded and honored before the unusually large 
gathering of Christians at the mela. So many she had known had 
passed on into eternity. She rejoiced with the few of her contemporar- 
les present there in all that the Lord had done in the intervening years. 

In 1962, Isa Baksh and Isa Charan took their mother once more to 
see her childhood homes—Mohaba, Kyota Dabri, Mungeli, Bilaspur. 
When she left Jagdeeshpur she little dreamt that this would be her final 
departure. She died in Bilaspur on February 2, 1964, at the age of 
seventy-nine. 

Mathuria Bai’s spiritual sons and daughters, grandsons and 
granddaughters pay silent tribute to her unselfish service and ardent 
zeal as they now carry the leadership for church planting and church 
growth in the Phuljhar-Deori area. They still remember how her deep 
large eyes would light up, her wrinkled face break forth into radiant 
light, and her gentle manners lose reserve in the joy and praise of her 
Savior. 
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DR. ELLA GARBER 
BAUMAN tsss- 


by Mary Lou Cummings 


“T never really thought much about what a ‘woman’ should do. My 
main concern was to know what God wanted me to do, and I knew he 
would help me to do it,” says the small woman with the gravelly voice. 
Dr. Ella Garber Bauman, known widely and affectionately throughout 
the General Conference Mennonite Church, now looks back on her 
eighty years as student, doctor, missionary, and parent. 

Despite the fact that she describes herself as “strong-willed,” Dr. Ella 
has made many major surrenders in her Christian journey. One of the 
earliest was when she claimed the song “I'll Do What You Want Me To 
Do, Dear Lord,” as her standard and committed her life to serve God. 

Ella Garber was born in Versailles, Missouri, on May 31, 1895. The 
family, including all ten children, attended the small Bethel Mennonite 
Church there, and farmed for a living. Ella still remembers the pastor 
telling the congregation, “Choose you this day whom ye will serve. . .” 
The twelve-year-old girl went home that day with the unanswered 
question ringing in her ears. That night she woke up abruptly— 
someone had touched her on the shoulder. To her surprise her sister 
Bertha lay fast asleep beside her. Immediately the morning’s question 
formed again: “Choose you this day. ..” and she answered a deep yes to 
God. 

The family was used to Ella’s disappearances to spend hours 
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reading. She did not tell them that now it was often the New Testament 
she read so attentively. She said nothing about her unusual conversion 
experience until it was time for baptism several years later. 

Even as a small child, “learning was a mania with me,” Ella smiles. 
After graduating from the eighth grade, however, Ella did not go onto 
school because her father disapproved of the local high school. She 
waited and prayed for three years before doors opened for her to go live 
with a cousin in Berne, Indiana, to attend the ninth grade there. 

In 1912 she traveled to the Bluffton College Academy where she 
condensed her high school and college into seven years, graduating 
from Bluffton College in 1919. Her parents, she says, understood her 
desire for education and her Christian commitment. Her father asked 
the entire family for their approval in sending her money for her 
studies; they invariably backed him up. 

At Bluffton, Ella was shy and seldom dated. Often on weekends she 
attended games and outings with other girls who perhaps had no 
money or few friends. She did have one relationship with a “fine young 
man” whose mother thought that Ella was “very livable in the long 
run.” However they soon parted as friends. 

It was at college that the small, brown-eyed girl made the 
commitment to God that she would become a missionary. Although 
she was sure it was God’s will for her life, it was not an easy decision. In 
the back of her mind she had always envisioned herself following her 
parents’ example—falling in love, raising a family in a happy home. 
But her mission promise was a solitary one. It was between the Holy 
Spirit and Ella, and there was no guarantee that God would provide a 
husband with the same goal. In fact, it seemed highly improbable. So it 
was a real surrender of her will she faced. In the end, she felt that she 
would trust God. 

During her summer vacation, 1918, Ella had a second strange 
experience with God, and again one which she told to no one. As she 
was cleaning the house, suddenly behind her she heard, “Harvey 
Bauman is to be your future husband.” She wheeled around; no one 
was there. She says now, “I knew God had talked to me, but I found it 
hard to accept.” Harvey, a Bluffton College classmate, and she were 
good friends; she had always admired his intellect and approach to 
things. But not only had they never dated, but he was going with 
another girl. Ella stored the experience in the back of her mind. 

When Ella went back to school for her senior year, she knew for sure 
that God was directing her to be a doctor in India. The college helped 
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| her prepare by allowing her to take a much-needed premed course even 
| though she was the only student. She immersed herself in her studies 
| and prepared for medical school. 

| “My friends thought that I was a confirmed old maid,” she laughs. 
| “One time a few friends, who also considered themselves nonmarrying 
| types, and I dressed up in “spinster” outfits, complete with paper 
| curlers. We went to a dorm party and the younger girls gave us a mock 
» wedding. It was all so funny that we all went to dinner dressed like this, 
and it caused a lot of hilarity. After dinner, Harvey came up and asked 
me for our first date. ’m convinced that God has a sense of humor!” It 
| was spring, 1919. With characteristic definiteness, Ella recognized at 
that concert date that Harvey was the man she would like to marry. 

In a few weeks, however, Harvey and Ella graduated, separated, and 
_ wrote occasional friendly letters. Ella usually signed hers “Cordially 
- yours.” She was hesitant. She worried that maybe Satan was using 
romance to lessen her sense of commitment. 

While Harvey went directly to Jefferson Medical College, financed 
by the General Conference Mission Board, Ella returned to Freeman 
Academy to teach a variety of subjects and to earn some money. She 
was able to save enough to enter the medical school at Missouri 
University by summertime. Despite her reserved letters, Harvey wrote 
to the mission board and told them that if they wanted Ella Garber to 
help fill their desperate need for doctors in India, they had better 
contact her and offer some support. They did, and with additional help 
from her father, Ella continued for another summer at Kansas 
University, and then transferred to Women’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia for the years 1922-24. 

It was a hard, demanding course for both young people. They had 
almost no spending money. Nevertheless, they saw each other on 
weekends and the friendship deepened. Harvey was a deeply spiritual, 
intelligent man, but quiet and withdrawn. Ella was gregarious and 
energetic. “Lord, can I accept his silence?” she asked. “Will I be able to 
take it?” Undoubtedly, Harvey was asking some questions too. Finally, 
Harvey, now an intern at Allentown General Hospital, proposed to 
Ella during her final exam week. Though it was hardly an opportune 
moment, she accepted and then told him how God had promised him 
to her five years before. “Then why did you make me work so hard to 
get you!” blurted the quiet Harvey. 

They were married on June 11, 1924, a week after Ella received her 
M.D. degree Between them they had ten dollars. Harvey was forced to 
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take a job as doctor for the large Wallenpaupack Electric Company, 
several hours drive from Allentown, in order to earn some money. Ella 
began her internship at Allentown General Hospital. She was on call 
twenty-four hours a day. No time off. Interns earned food and a bed 
and laundry, but not a cent of money. The young couple saw each other 
four times a year. “Of course I missed ordinary married life; I missed 
Harvey,” Ella recalls. “But it wasn’t agony. We both knew the Spirit 
was leading us to become doctors, to be married, and He was leading us 
toward something important. We knew where we were going.” 

One of the chief doctors at Allentown told Ella, “Harvey Bauman is 
one of the most Christ-like persons I’ve ever seen.” About her, 
however, his diagnosis was less grandiose. “Ella, you’d make a great 
horsedoctor!” (She had been making a diagnosis by careful 
observation of a drunken man who was unable to describe his 
symptoms.) 

Finally, in October, 1925, the two reunited doctors, Dr. Harvey 
Rosenberger Bauman and Dr. Ella Garber Bauman, were commis- 
sioned by the Mission Board of the General Conference Mennonite 
Church and traveled to the Central Provinces, Madhya Pradesh, of 
India. They would serve there together for the next thirty-six years, 
until 1961. 

When they arrived in India, the Baumans were scheduled for two 
years of language study. But after six months the young couple began 
to get involved with medicine; sickness has a way of not waiting. They 
had to begin from the very beginning. If they needed a bandage they 
had to make it first; if they needed help they had to find and train 
someone. It was very discouraging. 

Five months after they arrived in India, Kenneth Garber Bauman 
was born. When he and his new parents arrived in Champa, M.P., they 
were given a large comfortable bungalow. However the intense heat 
soared to 115 degrees every day from February to June, fanned by hot, 
high winds. Inside the house, the walls were hot to touch. Harvey and 
Ella, setting out to begin the first hospital there, began work at 5:30 
A.M. took the survival rest period from 11:00 to 2:00 P.M., and then 
worked until late afternoon. 

Sinc there was no refrigeration at home, all food had to be cooked 
from scratch, as it was eaten; water and milk had to be boiled. All this 
was done on a woodstove in the intense heat. Because the two doctors 
could not possibly do it all themselves, they hired a man to do the 
cooking, and a woman, Kahmai, who would sew, clean, wash, and 
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serve as ayah for the children. Kahmaicould neither read nor write, but 
she had a special way with children. She stayed with the Bauman 
family for over thirty years. Ella felt that she had been brought to them 
‘by the Lord. 

The missionaries looked hard for workers who were interested in 
‘learning medical skills. Christians usually had the most incentive, and 
this proved to be more important than educational background. Dr. 
Harvey trained one eighth-grade student who had failed his exams to 
be his anesthetist. This man, still working there today, became so 
skilled in giving painless injections that Dr. Ella sought him out 
whenever she needed one. But other uneducated and untrained 
personnel offered more resistance and did not always accept the 
Western ways. One young man, after completing a meticulous lesson in 
the art of sterilization, pulled out the instrument witha dirty rag. Then 
the doctors would patiently begin the lessons all over again. 

_Drs. Ella and Harvey were objects of intense suspicion. At first 
Indians feared being “touched” by the “foreign devils,” so the doctors 
would give instructions to a third party, who would then examine the 
patient. Ella kept her skirts close around her as she walked around so 
as not to offend and upset the patients by brushing them. Gradually 
however, the fear melted away. To make things easier, Dr. Harvey 
practiced on male patients and was chief surgeon. Dr. Ella 
concentrated on external surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics, and gynecol- 
ogy. Patients eventually suggested tactfully, “You haven’t touched me 
yet!” By July, 1926, Dr. Ella, Dr. Harvey, and Dr. Caroline Banwar, 
the first Indian doctor in the mission, helped dedicate Champa’s first 
tiny medical building. 

Meanwhile, the Bauman family continued to grow. Kenneth was 
followed in rapid succession by Clara Ann in 1927, Albert Samuel in 
1931, Mary Harvella in 1932, and Elizabeth Ruth in 1933. Harvey, 
delighted with each child, delivered them all. Asked to describe a high 
point in her life, Ella takes very little time to think. “The birth of a 
child,” she remembers, “is sucha beautiful thing, and a deeply spiritual 
time. To think that a new life is created out of the love of two people is 
truly a miracle! 

“I always felt that the deepest and closest communication between 
man and wife in sexual intercourse was another experience given by 
God to bea spiritual gift. Then too, being married to a man like Harvey 
was a high point in my life. Oh, he wasn’t perfect. Sometimes I just 
wished he would talk more—and he was so busy—but we were made 
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by God for each other. When we retired and had several years together 
in our small house in Coopersburg, Pennsylvania, we just simply 
enjoyed each other. I’m so thankful for those years.” 

During these early years of family and career, Ella was too busy to be 
homesick. However, she does remember one emotional crisis. It had 
been hot; she felt pressured and overworked. The children were 
accustomed to playing freely with Indian children, many of whom felt 
awed by the Western household. When many irreplaceable items 
began disappearing, Ella felt the anger and resentment building inside 
her. She began to feel hateful about the people whom she had come to 
serve. Her feelings wouldn’t go away, yet they were so negative, “I 
couldn’t tell anyone what I felt. When things are hard, I don’t share 
them with anyone,” she admits. Finally she told God, “I know my 
attitudes are all wrong. I can’t serve God with hatred in my heart. I will 
have to go home. Unless—if you really want me to re Lord, you will 
have to teach me to love.” 

The answer was dramatic. “I heard an answer, I have remembered it 
all these years, and it completely changed my attitudes. The Lord told 
me, ‘I have suffered them all these years; cannot you suffer them nowa 
little while with me?!’ I began to realize how much God had loved all of 
us in spite of our faults. That was a turning point in my life and 
ministry. Gradually I began to love the country and the people. I 
realized how deeply they loved their families and how willing they were 
to help each other—these were their two most lovable qualities.” 

As the family grew, there were new dimensions to the mission life in 
India. Ella was supposed to take a month off after each child’s birth, 
but watching Harvey shoulder the double load was usually too much 
for her. There was always work waiting. 

Then too, raising the children called for time and lots of care. It was 
customary to send missionary children far away to the mountains to 
Woodstock School when they were six. For the Baumans, sending the 
children so far was a hard decision. But in a few months Ella realized 
that she was unable to teach them well. She also observed other 
families who kept the children at home, and saw that the children 
seemed unable to adjust later to school life, their peer group, or life in 
the United States. So, they let them go, praying that they would not 
become embittered by the demands on their missionary parents. Ella 
joined the children in the mountains for her eight week vacation, and 
Harvey spent six weeks vacationing there too. 

“Mother seemed to have a sixth sense—ESP,” says Clara Ann, her 
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daughter. “Whenever someone’s face or name came into her thoughts 
she prayed for them because she felt that she was thinking of them fora 
‘special reason. One time she was in India and I was in the United 
States. She felt something was wrong with me and prayed for me. At 
the time, I’'d had an appendectomy and she ei been told. This 
happened to her all the time.” ! 

The Leprosarium and General Hospitals, of which Harvey was 
superintendent, became more established as time went on, and the 
workers began giving Indians more responsibility. It was a very hard 
time, however, because of one problem. The Indian workers felt an 
inordinate amount of jealousy, and if one were given an important job, 
he was all but destroyed emotionally by the criticism and backbiting of 
the others. However, as more trained people came through, the threat 
| diminished; it was easier when many Indians were involved in the 
work. In 1947 India established her independence, and the schools 
mushroomed. “We knew that mission decrease and church increase 
was a must,” says Ella, “but it was a slow process.” 

Though the years went by and things got easier, they seldom got dull. 
In October, 1947, for example, Dr. Ella received an urgent telegram 
requesting her to lead a Christian medical unit in a 200,000-person 
refugee camp in the Punjab. She went, and the Christian team 
managed to communicate its love and concern despite the handicaps of 
the language barrier. It reminded Ella of the Pentecost experience. 

Another time she was called by telegram to the Reformed Mission at 
Sakti during the rainy season. The children at the boarding school were 
very sick with flu and pneumonia. She made ready for the trip, taking 
her medical bags, personal belongings, umbrella and raincoat. Stella 
Sell tells the story: 

She was not able to let the missionaries know when she would 
arrive and so she came to the small station at midnight and found no 
one there to meet her. The mission compound was two and one-half 
miles from the station. She had been there recently and felt she might 
be able to find her way in the dark. 

She knew she was needed badly so she set out on foot carrying her 
bags. After the heavy rains the small stream between the station and 
the mission had become a raging torrent. Since there was no other 
bridge she decided to cross the stream by walking across the railroad 
bridge. Due to the dense darkness and the violent stream below she 
went across crawling on her hands and knees, dragging her baggage 
along. When she was midway across she thought she heard the 
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sound of a train approaching. Her heart nearly leaped into her 
mouth! She would never reach the end of the bridge in time. She 
whispered a prayer to her Lord and then did what she had done 
many times as a child. She put her ear to the rail and listened. There 
was no vibration. She sighed, “Thank you, Lord,” and struggled 
across. | 

At the end of the bridge was a steep hill, so muddy that it was a 
veritable sliding board. So Dr. Ella slid down through the mud and 
became stuck as she landed. She set her teeth. She was not going to 
be thwarted! She made one grand leap and lit ona patch of soft grass 
which was not visible in the darkness. Picking herself up and 
grasping her bags, she continued on her way, the jackals howling 
around her. 

She arrived at the compound at 2:30 A.M. and examined the 
children. Needless to say there was great rejoicing and thanksgiving 
among the missionaries, for the Lord had again protected Dr. Ella 
and brought her safely to the Mission. Her efforts were not in vain 
but were blessed by the recovery of all the children. ? 

As Dr. Ella “parented” five children and worked beside her husband 
during these years, did she feel that being a woman had any special 
limitations or strengths? “Well,” she claims, “I believe that God gives 
woman a special gift of insight and intuition—and many times this was 
a strength in my profession. . . 

“People always told me that I was more like a mother to them than 
like a doctor. To me that was a great compliment, because that meant 
they saw me as a person, not just a professional. 

“I guess it is a special gift, but even early in my life, I knew that God 
would tell me and direct me about what to do. And He always did. I 
listened for Him. If I weren’t sure, if I had no clear direction, I assumed 
the answer was no. I asked God questions, but I didn’t ask for signs. I 
didn’t need to. It was just asa clear, inner relationship. And afterwards 
my own desires didn’t go away, but there was a sense of peace, a sense 
of rest, there.” 

After talking about some of the lonely and depressed times in her 
life, Dr. Bauman continued, “The Lord has never let me down or 
belittled me, even though he’s seen me at my worst. He sees always 
what I can become—my whole perfect picture. That is one of the 
biggest secrets of His love and acceptance. 

“He never turns away. Sometimes we do the turning, however, and 
then blame Him. Especially when tragedies hit, we interpret them as 
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_ God’s rejection. But how often blessings result from sufferings; I’ve 
seen that happen so many times.” 

One of the tragedies Dr. Ella has experienced the last few years is the 
death of Dr. Harvey. The two of them were chuckling over some small 
joke when out of the corner of her eye she saw him fall. By the time she 
got to him, he was dead. He had died instantaneously in a peaceful 
moment. Nevertheless, it was a terrible shock. That night Ella sent 
~ concerned friends and relatives away. “I need to talk it out alone with 
God,” she declared firmly. 

The next morning Rev. Gary Stenson, of West Swamp, their home 
congregation came. “I don’t know what to say to you,” he began 
hesitantly. 

“I don’t know what you should tell me, either,” Ella replied quietly. 
“But Ill tell you this. ’ve always written notes to the bereaved and told 
them that God doesn’t make mistakes! Now it’s time for me to live it 
and believe it.” 

Rev. Stenson took out his wallet. “ve been carrying this poem with 
me for weeks, feeling it was meant for someone. But it has never been 
appropriate. I guess God meant it for you.” The clipping was entitled, 
“God Makes No Mistakes.” 

“God is always doing that for me,” says Ella. “He prepares things for 
me—or prepares me for things, ahead of time.” She arranged that 
Harvey’s unusually upbeat funeral be concluded with the jubilant 
“Hallelujah Chorus.” 

Ella speaks of her children with pride, and is supported by a sense of 
strength from family and friends. Kenneth, her oldest son, was a real 
“Indian” at heart, she says, and he spoke both Hindi and several 
dialects beautifully. As an adult, he spent eighteen years as president of 
the Biblical Seminary in Yeotmal. 

Albert, too, returned to India to organize the pharmaceutical 
department at Vellore Medical College. He remains active in the 
General Conference’s Commission on Overseas Missions. 

All three daughters married doctors. Clara Ann (Stauffer) isan R.N. 
and mother of five sons. Harvella (Stutzman), a cosmetician, is also a 
mother and active in church work. Betty (Shelly), the youngest, is 
herself a doctor and missionary to Zaire with her husband and 
children, echoing her parents’ career. 

There are twenty-three grandchildren now, and Dr. Ella spends her 
spare time making each one a colorful cross-stitch or applique quilt. 
She is now on number twenty-two. “For me this is art. ’ve always 
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wanted to produce something beautiful to leave behind for them. I 
prayed that God would not call me until I’ve finished the last one.” 

Even at eighty years of age, Ella Bauman looks forward rather than 
backward. She recently rented her house and moved to Berne, Indiana 
to live with her son Kenneth. There she looks at the variety of church 
congregations she knows and when she sees the changes that are taking 
place, she is glad. She sees the churches as being more enabled to 
express the spirit and power of Christ’s love because people are 
beginning to realize how much they need each other. 

She has been camp doctor each summer since 1967 at Camp Men-O- 
Lan, Eastern District. “I enjoy serving at camp so much,” she says. 
“There is real charisma and emotion among the young camp 
counselors. We studied | John 4 together, and such love shines through 
that chapter! Those youngsters told about their faith, their good times 
and bad times, and afterwards, such hugging! I often cry about the 
younger generation, but they are tears of joy! If we leave them alone 
and don’t hurt them with our judgments, God’s Spirit will work 
through them as He did in us. 

“After all, the Holy Spirit is the greatest power in the world. There is 
no limit to it, and anyone can tap into it. But first one must accept 
Christ and allow his faith to grow. It’s all a voluntary thing. Just think 
of it!” 


Footnotes 

1. Stella Sell, “Biography of Dr. Ella Bauman,” unpublished article written summer, 1975, p. 
12. 

2 Ibid... pp. 8,.9. 

Information for this article came from two interviews with Dr. Bauman conducted by the 
author, fall, 1975. 
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FO pass on the fell: 


ANNA WIENS BRAUN 
(1810-1876) 


By Connie Wiebe Isaac 


In the Groening-Wiebe family book there is an ancestor listed as 
“Second Generation Anna Wiens Groening Wiebe Peters Braun.” Asa 
child I had a sense of awe for that woman and her names. “Anna Wiens 
Groening Wiebe Peters Braun,” I would read skeptically; obviously 
this woman couldn’t have been as spiritual as everyone seemed to think 
and have that many husbands! 

Now with the renewed interest in the Anabaptist/ Mennonite 
heritage, some new written sources about this woman have surfaced, 
and some diaries have been translated. These manuscripts have helped 
me to believe that she really was the courageous, intelligent, widely- 
respected woman that my father had so confidently described her to be. 

Baby Anna (pronounced Ahnna) the eighth child in the Wiens 
family was born on a cold March 9th, 1810. The three older girls, 
Katherina, twelve, Margaretha, ten, and Helena, eight,! were excited 
about the new baby. The four younger ones were not too surprised; 
new babies arrived with regularity in those days. Franz Wiens was a 
proud father that day, but he was also very worried about those 
turbulent times. The baby had been born during the Napoleonic Wars. 

The great Count Tolstoy, who lived at that time, wrote, “During this 
twenty-year period a vast number of fields are left untilled; houses are 
burned; trade changes its course; millions of men are impoverished, 
grow rich, migrate. .. Having made himself Emperor, he (Napoleon) 
again went off to kill people in Italy, Austria, and Prussia.” 
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jof Marienburg where her father had been born thirty-seven years 


\Vistula River, producing and selling butter and cheese. Anna would 
\have inherited a happy-ever-after type of life had it not been for 
‘Napoleon and his French soldiers quartered around their peaceful 
)Mennonite home. The soldiers came and made off with everything they 
/had—their cows, calves, chickens, eggs, their wood for fires—the 
ventire country was destroyed. Her father was ruined financially.‘ 

| Many times after that Father Wiens would suggest to mother that it 
was useless for them to stay in Marienburg and remind her that many 
‘Mennonites were migrating to Russia. They both knew of the new land 
available and the religious freedom there. But the whole family, 
including Anna, dreaded leaving the beautiful community of their 
(fathers and making the long journey to Russia where the unknown 
waited for them. 

During those years in Marienburg Anna knew they were dreadfully 
‘poor but she was too busy going to school and playing around the 
‘windmills and canals with her younger brother and sisters to be 
‘unhappy. 

One spring day when Anna was six and Maria was nine they went 
‘out to the fields to gather flowers by the canal. Perhaps they went to the 
bank of the canal to look for tadpoles and Maria leaned too far. 
Perhaps they tried to go wading and Maria, older and braver, went in 
too far. That day Maria drowned> and Anna watched helplessly. She 
cried for many days after that. 

Years later, when Peter A. Wiebe, Anna’s eighth child, was an old 
man in America, he wrote in a diary that when he was a child, his 
mother had told him about Maria. She also told him about one of her 
older sisters, Margaretha or Helena, who had married a Prussian, ° so 
that she and her children lost all the privileges of being a Mennonite. 

Finally, when Anna was fifteen years old, the family decided to leave 
what home they had for Russia.’ It had taken years to make this 
decision. Anna knew that going to Russia would mean never seeing her 
sister and her little ones again. She must have wished that her sister had 
listened to her parents when they warned her against the young 
Prussian she thought was so handsome. Well, now she had what she 
wanted! But Anna could tell her sister’s heart was breaking, to say 
good-bye forever. 
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Since they owned little, all the Wienses had to take could be packed 
onto the “twe roda” or small cart. They had one small horse® that 
mother was to ride. The rest walked, but it wasn’t so bad at first for the 
children and young people like Anna; there were other families on the 
way too, and they could play games or make up wild stories about what 
lay ahead. Soon, however, they got very tired and many times they had 
to stop in villages where Anna, and all the others that could, had to 
work hard to make some money to buy food. She didn’t enjoy always 
having to work for strangers but she learned many new ways that 
would help her later in life. 

They couldn’t travel as we do, following a highway with restaurants 
and rest areas. They didn’t even have a road to follow; every time they 
came to a stream or river they would have to swallow their fears, hold 
each other’s hands tightly and wade across.? The little children could 
ride across on bigger people’s shoulders, but Anna had to feel the mud 
or sharp rocks on her bare feet and the cold water drenching her 
clothes. 

After walking and working for ninety-five days, the Wiens family 
finally arrived in the Mennonite colony where they were going to stay 
for the winter. It was November 27, 1825.!° They were destitute, but 
Father left no doubt in their minds that they should be thankful. Many 
times on the journey Anna had felt they were forsaken and as the wind 
blew colder and colder, she feared that they might not make it to the 
Mennonite colonies before they would be in danger of freezing to 
death. Once she mentioned it to Father and he said sternly in Low 
German, “God has brought us so far. We cannot doubt His guidance.” 
And, of course, he was right. 

A month later at Christmastime they had little time or money to 
celebrate because they were hard at work for other people. Even Anna 
was a servant girl!! and she had to do anything the people asked to 
make her employer’s Christmas gala, but she could not enter into the 
fun. She could only be ready to do their wishes and work hard. 

In the evenings Anna would always fill her spare time with reading 
because that was what she loved to do more than anything. There 
wasn’t much to read in the village, but of what there was she read it all. 
She liked to learn and since she sympathized with people she found 
herself learning to be a nurse. !? 

In the next few years Anna matured quickly and met a young man 
named Abraham Groening. His parents had come to Halbstadt, the’ 
head village of the Molotschna Colony in 1804, and they were good 
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| farmers. Abraham could impress Anna by telling her about the time 
_when he was nine years old when he had seen Czar Alexander. !3 She 
told him about the good times she had known in Marienburg. They 


were married on October 24, 1831.!4 She was twenty-one and he, 


twenty-two. The place of Anna’s wedding was probably Halbstadt, the 


groom’s village, where they made their first home. Their first child, 
Abraham II, was born only ten months after they were married, so 


_ Anna was soon busy. In another year and a half another son, Franz, 


was born to the young parents. Less than two months later, however, 


_ Abraham became ill. Anna nursed him as best she could, dividing her 


time between her husband, the tiny baby and the toddler. At first she 
_ was sure that he would get well in a few days, but weeks passed, and he 


became increasingly ill and weak. After five weeks, on April 27, 1834, 
Abraham died at the age of twenty-five, leaving Anna alone with the 
two little ones. 

She was exhausted and sobered by the experience. People stood by 
her, for she had a good reputation. Within only a few months a twenty- 
nine year old man heard of her and thought so much of her that he was 
glad to take on the responsibility of the children if she would marry 
him. He came from Neukirch, another village. So only six months after 
her first young husband died, Anna Wiens Groening married Jacob 
Wiebe. !° Anna and Jacob looked on their marriage as a new start in life 
together. 

Anna was happy with Jacob and they soon bought a small farm 
(“Wirtshaft”) in the village of Margenau, where they were destined to 
spend the rest of their lives. Anna’s two children loved their stepfather 
as their own; he was a strong, loving husband and father. Anna kept 
busy having babies, taking care of the children, and doing the hard 
work of housekeeping. She and Jacob became the parents of eight 
children, bringing her family to ten. 

Anna liked to tell her family about what it was like when she was a 
child in Marienburg. She could share talk about Prussia with Jacob 
because he also had been born there in “Elbinger Gebeit,” and had also 
made the long trek to Russia with his parents and 214 other families 
when he was thirteen. !® 

Jacob was the oldest of a large family and when Anna married him, 
he was illiterate. Her patient tutoring and love paid off, and soon Jacob 
had the unbounded joy of reading. In fact, he became a fluent reader, 
carrying a New Testament with him constantly, !’ traveling or working, 
reading while the horses were being fed. Anna felt much pride in Jacob 
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and she was glad for the way God had led in her life. 

In those days there was very little reading material. The historian C. 
Henry Smith said, “. . . books generally read remained German. . . 
They wrote few books, and such doctrinal and controversial pamphlets 
as they produced were of little value; ... with the exception of a book of 
poems by Bernhard Harder. Their reading matter was imported from 
Germany and consisted in the early days of the works of Menno 
Simons, Dirk Phillips, The Martyr’s Mirror... .”!8 

Since Anna was an avid reader, she must have spent her spare 

moments reading books and pamphlets like these. The words of these 
Anabaptist pioneers as well as influential men of her day like Wuest 
and Bernhard Harder made inroads on her thinking. 
_ Her son, Jacob A. Wiebe, was indelibly impressed by her. Sensing 
that he could be a spiritual leader someday, she taught him diligently. 
She warned and admonished him about terrible punishment that 
awaited those who were evil. P. A. Wiebe says, “At his mother’s knee 
he learned how to pray.” !? Anna influenced the rest of her children 
similarly, and later on, as she did much nursing for others, her ideas 
and concerns were expressed to her patients as well. 

One day when Anna had been married to Jacob for nineteen years, 
he came in from the field in the middle of the afternoon. Anna went to 
greet him immediately because this was unusual. When she noticed his 
flushed complexion and clammy hands and she realized that he had a 
disease she had always dreaded—typhoid 2°—she quickly decided the 
children must be kept away from him no matter how trying that would 
prove to be. Even the littlest ones knew something was wrong. Anna 
nursed Jacob with her heart in her hands and prayers on her lips for 
seventeen days before he died. ?! 

That night after her ten children had gone to bed, Anna cried her 
heart out to God. She thought of how now so much responsibility 
would fall to Abraham, her oldest son, and was thankful that he was 
already twenty-one. She also thought of what would become of all the 
others, especially the unborn one even now moving in her womb and 
reminding her that life goes on. 2? 

The funeral was well attended and many people tried to give touches 
and words of consolation to Anna.?3 She knew others had suffered too 
and surely God’s ear was not deaf. But life was so uncertain! 

After Jacob’s death, Anna’s world exploded in war—the Crimean 
War (1853-56) between Russia and Turkey, England and France. 
Mennonites were forced to help in much hard and noncombative 
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| work. Because the war was being fought near her home, Anna found 
‘that her duty was to help freight supplies and nurse and quarter 
| wounded soldiers. Her duties were a great burden on the fatherless 
family. Out of desperation she offered to give her farm to anyone who 
was willing to relieve her of her duties. But not one Mennonite took her 
bup on it.?4 
_ Anna not only cared for her family and nursed the wounded and 
‘dying, but she had a reputation as a capable obstetrician in 
»Margenau.*5 Thus her busy days were balanced between the horrors of 
»war and the joys of the births of the next generation. 
After the war had passed, Anna found her family barely surviving. 
‘Word of her somehow reached a well-to-do farmer from Kleefeld 
‘named Herman Peters and he proposed marriage. For Anna the 
/ proposal was a “godsend” even though he was much older than she; she 
was forty-six that year of 1856. For him it was a marriage of 
convenience because he was a sick man and he needed the care that 
Anna could give him. He brought money to the household that Anna 
| promised him would stay with the farm. He lived less than four years. 
In the colonies, death remained a very present factor, especially to 
Anna. In the six years following her third husband’s death, she was to 
( me rsnce the grief of seeing two of her young married children die 
| painful deaths. Abraham became ill at the age of twenty-nine. On his 
| deathbed he remembered his mother’s training, cried out to God for 
/mercy, and God forgave his sins. He then admonished his brothers and 
sisters to do the same and find Jesus as personal Savior. Anna must 
have brought the four that were still at home to his bedside because 
they heard his warnings also. 2’ 

Daughter Helena died as a young mother of twenty-five, leaving 
three small children. Anna had been pleased that Helena had married 
Cornelius Wedel, the village schoolteacher, six years before. Helena 
also gave an influential witness of her faith which was instrumental in 
at least one brother’s conversion. Grandmother Anna must have 
helped take care of the three small children, one of whom was 
Cornelius H., destined to become a noted historian and the first 
President of Bethel College. 28 Anna did not know that the other baby 
boy, Peter, would grow up to be educated in Rochester, New York, 
become an effective evangelist and finally a pioneer missionary to the 
Cameroons, Africa. His untimely death on the high seas in 1897 
shocked the entire Mennonite Brethren Church in Russia and 
America. ?? 
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Anna’s family, along with all the Mennonites, had a period of relief 
in Russia after the Crimean War. The government gave them their 
freedom and everyone prospered. Grandmother Anna like many 
others, felt that the church had gotten too comfortable and she made 
her influence felt where she could. D. V. Wiebe told of an incident that 
happened when Anna’s seventh son Heinrich was to be married: “At 
that time in some villages the weddings lasted until midnight and were 
celebrated with dancing and drinking. Father’s mother (Anna) 
definitely ruled this out, although it caused quite a stir, but she refused 
to budge.” 3° 

In January of 1863, at the age of 53, Anna married a partner who was 
to stay with her the rest of her life. He was Abraham Braun and he 
helped her raise her last four children to adulthood. 

In the early 1870s a bolt of lightning hit many of the Mennonites 
who had gone through revival, including Anna’s family. It was the new 
Russian military service law. Anna’s children were all married or of 
marriagable age, and they chafed under these new restrictions. 
Compromises were offered by the government, but her children felt the 
government was taking away more freedom of conscience than they 
were willing to give up. Anna had taught them to be spiritually earnest 
and now they were no longer secure in Russia. 

Anna’s family began to emigrate to America. Jacob A. was the first 
child Anna sent off to America, never to be seen by her again. On May 
9, 1874, her third son, now Elder Jacob A. Wiebe, leader of the 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren, came to say farewell in the Molotschna 
Colony and to make final arrangements for the emigration to America. 
He led the first church group of thirty-five families on a new wave of 
migration that would have vast importance. The other seven surviving 
children and their families followed shortly, some on the Teutonia and 
some on the S.S. Kenilworth. 3! 

Anna bade farewell to all of her children and grandchildren within 
the period of May 30, 1874, and July 17, 1876.22 She lived only a few 
months longer. 

Anna’s biggest responsibility in the insecure and uncertain world of 
birth and death, war and emigrations, had been to raise her ten 
children—to help them survive, both physically and spiritually—to 
pass on the belief that the God of their martyr forefathers would lead 
them, too. Her job done, her children and grandchildren destined to 
become spiritual leaders in the new world, she could rest at last. 

She died in Margenau where she had moved with Jacob, and was 
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buried in the cemetery there in September, 1876, almost two months to 
the day after the last child arrived in New York City. She had taught 
| her children to follow their conscience and dare to adventure through 
| life’s difficulties for the Lord. She taught and they learned well. 
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of Mome in FWO Worlds: 


MARIA MILLER BROWN 
(1883-1975) 


by Jesse Brown Gaeddert 


Maria Miller, a young Mennonite woman ona Marion, South Dakota 
farm, plowed carefully behind the three horses, but her mind was 
somewhere else. For four years now an inner battle had occupied her 
private moments. At these times a strong desire to be a missionary 
would take hold of her, but the reality of her situation argued strongly 
against it. She had not gone to high school, and now, years later, she 
was still needed at home. Her parents were not well, and with only 
three boys among twelve children, the girls had to work in the fields. 
Yet finally, on this day, she dropped to her knees there in the field and 
prayed, accepting the challenge she was sure God had given her. 

“IT often prayed that God should take that desire out of my heart, but 
the more I prayed, the more I felt it. I then wished I were a boy. I could 
then have become a preacher, yes a missionary, but what could a poor 
girl like me do?” she wrote later. ! 

So Maria told her puzzled parents about her decision. Sensing how 
important it was for her, they allowed her to finish high school at the 
German Forbereitungs Schule at Mountain Lake, Minnesota. 
Following her graduation, Maria realized that it would be helpful for 
her to get some training in English, although it would be hard. She 
attended the Chicago Training School for Home and Foreign 
Missions, struggling to write her Bible exams in English although 
German would have been much easier. 

Her parents, Peter and Anna Miller, were devout Christians and the 
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Bible was central in their home. From them Maria found inspiration, 
guidance and help in the many difficulties of those six years of study. 
For example, no sooner had she communicated her calling than she 
began to experience no less than ten proposals of marriage. 

“Why am I tested so?” she lamented to her mother, for some of the 
men were pastors who felt so very positive that she was the one God 
meant for them. Attractive, with heavy dark hair and dark eyes, Maria 
was also serious and quiet. She had always worked hard, and now she 
devoted herself to a single goal—overseas service for God. 

It was at Mountain Lake, Minnesota, that Maria met Henry Brown, 
son of a large and very poor Mennonite family from that area. Hired 
out to work from the age of ten on, he had struggled to obtain his own 
education, including seminary and two years of medical school, all in 
preparation for service overseas. Aggressive and determined, he 
nevertheless envied Maria’s more spiritual upbringing. 

When they decided to be married, one of their central mutual goals, 
of course, was the mission call. They waited and waited for God’s 
guidance, expecting India to be the obvious destination. However, all 
doors remained closed to them except for China, known to Maria 
through her cousin’s work in Shantung Province. Since the General 
Conference had no program there, the young couple planned to rely on 
private contributions and the support of their home churches; they 
made their final plans hurriedly. 

While Maria packed for a several-years’ stay in China, Henry went 
home to Mountain Lake, Minnesota, to be ordained to the ministry. 
Soon after, he joined her at Marion to finish preparations. On Sunday, 
October 31, 1909, Maria was ordained to be a missionary at the Salem 
Zion Church. That afternoon she and H. J., as he was known, were 
married and in the evening there was a farewell service for the two. 

As they boarded the train to cross the Rockies en route to Seattle, 
the families parted amid tears. Yet no one tried to restrain them. Used 
to a large family and close community, Maria knew she would miss 
home. Her mother was concerned too. “You married such a quiet man. 
You will get lonesome.” 

Finally, totally exhausted by the whirlwind of events, the young 
couple stood on the deck, savoring the moonlight as the ship moved 
out to sea, bound for China. This was to be their honeymoon. Soon, 
however, the adventure was over. Maria was violently seasick, and H. 
J., standing by helplessly, felt somehow responsible. 

The Browns arrived in Shanghaiin December, 1909. Maria, relieved 
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| to come ashore, was twenty-six and eager to begin her life’s work. They 
| were met by the Jonathan Schrag family, Maria’s cousin, with whom 
| they would stay while studying the language at the Bartel Mission. 

| Together they traveled up the Yangtze River by steamship and by 
| houseboat on the Grand Canal. Then shallow water and a freeze forced 
| them to mule-carts and “wheelbarrows,” a Chinese conveyance. It was 
| bitterly cold, and when Christmas Eve came, they were allina mud hut 
inn, a straw mat covering the dirt floor. The Christmas story came alive 
| to them as they prayed together that night. 

| Language study was hard for Maria, although her daughter 
: remembers that she never used language difficulties as an excuse for 
| not speaking when asked, whether in English or in Chinese. After 
about a year they moved away from the Schrags, looking fora place to 
_ begin a new work that might eventually be taken over by the General 
Conference Mennonites. Taking their baby son Joseph with them, they 
went to K’ai Chow where they worked for the next five years at 
_ establishing a mission. By 1914 the General Conference adopted this 
field and began to send out missionaries to aid them. 

“T think the first term was the hardest,” remembered Maria. H. J. 
had trees cut in the village and constructed a three-room Chinese-style 
house, but with doors and windows. He opened a dispensary in one of 
these rooms two days a week and over a hundred patients came each 
day. Maria wrapped medicines and listened to the complaints of the 
women patients who dared not speak to a man. 

That same room was used for evangelistic meetings when weather 
interfered with gatherings in the yard. From these beginnings, the work 
would eventually grow into two high schools, a men’s and women’s 
Bible school, and a hospital plant. By 1926 there were twenty-seven 
regular preaching places, thirty-one Sunday schools with 2,500 pupils 
and sixty schools with an enrollment of 1,776 pupils, and missionaries 
in six different counties. ? 

In the beginning, however, the Browns had to struggle alone to 
accept people whose culture called for footbinding, child marriages, 
and toil for women from morning to night in a virtual slavery. 
Transportation was a constant problem and government upheavels 
formed an uncertain backdrop. Maria, sympathizing especially with 
the women, found it easy to love the Chinese. Feeling so sure that God 
had commissioned her, helped her to sense His love. 

She and H. J. took inan orphan girl brought to them by her destitute 
grandmother. Li Chuen Lien, “Spring Flower,” called them her 
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parents until she had gone through school and become a nurse. She 
was a great help and comfort to Maria. But sadness came too. Little 
Joseph died before he was two. The grieving parents led the funeral 
service, trying to show the hope they had as Christians. Maria played 
the organ, weeping quietly. 

Soon after their second child, Linda, was born, Maria became 
deathly ill, with 105° fever. Spring Flower would kneel at her bed and 
pray, “Dear God, help Mother to get well, for what would we do 
without her.” In three weeks she had recovered and could assume the 
care of the family again. 

When Silas, the third child,was almost four, he died of diphtheria. Of 
this sorrow, Maria said, “When the Lord took our second boy, I think 
it was harder to give him up than the first one.” 

For daughter Jessie’s birth, Maria was able at last to go to the new 
Rockefeller Hospital in Peking. And later, at age forty-two, she gave 
birth to Roland. At this, the Chinese rejoiced and likened them to 
Abraham and Sarah. A home without a son was to them a real tragedy. 
Thirty gifts of shoes, of various sizes, were brought to the baby as gifts. 

These were years of hard work for both Browns. They had to grow, 
dry, and can their own food, butcher, build, and be self-sufficient. 

It was difficult being the only white woman there. People would lift 
Maria’s skirt to see her big feet. They would peer over the wall to watch 
her milk a cow. She would later tell funny stories about the long and 
difficult trip to a dentist only to have a good tooth pulled instead of a 
bad one, or of being dumped out of a wheelbarrow when eight months 
pregnant. 

But some of her experiences were more serious. One night Maria 
woke H. J. to tell him she heard noises. Fleeing to the attic, she hid, 
crouching next to an old trunk and covering with a blanket. The 
robbers tied Henry to a tree, his chin resting on a noose, and came 
looking for her. Back and forth they went, right past her, and never saw 
her. Finally the bandits left and she and Henry escaped. Banditry was 
common—a result of poor soldiers returning home to poverty and no 
livelihood. Because the unstable government could not control them, 
there was frequent kidnapping for ransom, and murder. 

When the first little group of Christians was baptized, it was the 
beginning of a church. Soon afterward, one of these new Christians 
died. Maria remembered thinking, while she stood in tears at the grave, 
that it was all worth it for this one soul. Still motivated by her sense of 
urgency, she often went out into the villages, accompanied by a Bible 
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/, woman, to encourage new Christians and to teach them Bible stories 
and songs. These trips were difficult because of the bad roads and 
) political uncertainties. She slept and ate with the families, and one time 
| was even housed in the cowshed so that she would have a little privacy. 
' In another home, on hearing Maria explain the gospel, a Mrs. 
Chang asked her to take down her complete family of seventy-two 
| idols. “Are you sure?” Maria asked. 

| “Oh yes, I want to worship the true God now,” was the reply. After 
| prayer, Maria told her not to be afraid, for from previous experience 
she knew how neighbors often tried to frighten new Christians. 

_ That same afternoon she received word that a very disturbed Mrs. 
‘Chang wanted her idols back. They prayed together, claiming the 
| promise, “Call upon me and I will answer you and show you great 
‘ things.” And Mrs. Chang’s personal prayer for liberation was finally 
followed by joy and peace, with the serene look one often sees after 
such struggles. 

: Another time, Maria and H. J. returned on the ferry across the 
Yellow River. The wind shifted, and to their dismay, it became evident 
‘that they would be spending the night aboard the ferry. The boatman 
/ graciously shared with them some half-cooked bean noodles and a 
blanket and then settled down to ply them with questions. “We always 
| have to work, but tonight you can tell us all you can.” The couple then 
‘realized God’s guidance in this delay and rejoiced at the opportunity to 
share the good news. So what if the blanket was alive with crawling 
things? 

Some of Maria’s mission was her hospitality. How well her children 
remembered the Christmas holidays when the rooms would be filled 
with visitors, including groups of little old ladies, some of whom had 
walked miles on their little bound feet, singing—though often off- 
key—carols such as “Once in David’s Royal City,” some with faces 
aglow, others still with the need of inner comprehension. 

To the younger missionaries, Maria and H. J. were referred to as 
Onkel and Tante Brown. Meals were often impromptu when guests 
dropped in. In Chinese custom, guests were always offered tea, and the 
children sneaked in to drain the cups when the guests had gone. 

With all her struggles and joys, Maria inevitably had periods of real 
fatigue and depression. One of these occurred during their first 
furlough. She had been ill and the doctors couldn’t seem to help her. It 
was time to think about returning to China, yet she was so weak she 
didn’t see how she could. One Sunday morning after the others had left 
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for church, Maria fell on her knees and struggled with God about her 
health. Finally, she felt His healing power through her body. Her 
mother detected it immediately on her return, and Maria felt grateful 
to be able to resume the work she felt called to. 

Another time, in China, on doctor’s orders she spent a summer 
recuperating her energy and spirits in the resort town of Ki Kung, 
where Linda went to school. Here she was prayed for by a small Bible 
study group, and she again felt love and healing in a special way. 

Meanwhile, China’s political situation became an increasingly 
foreboding threat. At the Browns’ first arrival, China was still under the 
Manchu dynasty. By 1912, as a result of a revolution, China had 
become a republic with a president. The undisciplined armies were 
little better than bandit gangs, stealing and holding villagers for 
ransom. In the larger cities, foreigners’ homes were looted and 
atrocities committed, with tacit approval from the capital at Peking. 
Then a new party, the Nationalists, arose, threatening the Peking 
government. 

During this time, Maria worried about fourteen-year-old Linda, 
away at school, but expected home at Christmas, 1926. Trains were 
running erratically, if at all. It took Linda two weeks of travel to make 
that trip home. 

By early 1927, it was suggested that the missionaries evacuate the 
country, or at least come to the coast where they could be better 
protected. Maria would have to travel alone and fight her recurring 
seasickness while caring for her daughters, fourteen and six, and nine- 
month-old Roland. God gave Maria the verse, “Say to them that are of 
a fearful heart, be strong, fear not” (Isaiah 35:4). Nevertheless, at the 
docks, while Henry was arranging for the tickets, Maria veered off 
alone, and again prayed for courage. 

It was her constant prayer which kept her through the next weeks. 
Because of the evacuation, thirty mothers with their children were 
crowded into a large storage room deep in the ship. They could only 
open their low portholes when the sea was very calm. In the stale air 
and seasickness, illness began to break out among the children. By the 
time they reached San Francisco, little Roland, Maria’s third son, was 
seriously ill. 

Two single women met Maria when they docked; they had heard of 
the missionary aboard with the very ill baby. They took Maria and the 
children home with them and called their own doctor. He immediately 
referred her to a pediatrician. “How I prayed,” Maria said. “I felt like 
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Jacob when he wrestled with God.” The two women and their friends 
| prayed too. When the child recovered, the doctor could not understand 
| it, but “we know that God had helped and we thanked him,” said Maria 
| gratefully. In a week they were able to travel again. Maria had almost 
/ no money, as they had not been able to change money before leaving. 
/ But astranger provided a gift that covered the medical bill and the food 
| for the two-day train trip back to South Dakota. 
It was to be thirteen months before H. J. arrived home to rejoin his 
| family. During this time of separation the family lost contact with 
- Spring Flower, now married to a Christian young man. 
__ When it was time for the Browns to return for their third eight-year 
term, plans called for Linda to remain in the United States for her 
schooling. Linda had been Maria’s only child for all those years, and 
| there was a strong bond between them. For Maria, that parting was a 
| real struggle, and she remembered it years later. “One night on the 
ocean as I thought about it, my heart pained me and I wept bitter 
tears,” she wrote. Once again, however, the bitterness melted as she 
- experienced God’s comfort and peace. 

In 1937 the Japanese launched an undeclared war on China, gaining 
seaports and the Nationalist capital, Nanking. Security continued to 
get worse and in 1941, the mission board advised women and children 
to leave China, although they left the decision up to the missionaries. 
_Henry Brown again chose to stay but would not advise his wife what 
she should do. It would be between her and God. Maria was torn 
between remaining with her husband or accompanying fifteen-year- 
old Roland back to the United States. In confusion, she prayed that 
God would show her definitely in His Word what was His will. She 
opened the Bible to “He that loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than me, is 
not worthy of me” (Matthew 10:37). After reading this Maria said, 
“Lord, thank you. Now I know what to do. I will commit my child into 
Thy care and I will stay with my husband.” The struggle was over and 
peace filled her heart. 

Roland sailed with other missionaries, and found a welcome at 
Maria’s sister Pauline’s home in Kansas where Jessie had her home in 
the United States during the previous furlough. 

Conditions continued to become more unsettled, but the five 
remaining missionaries tried to carry on as best they could. Food was 
becoming scarcer, and the Japanese suspected their foreign presence. 
Though the Chinese warned Maria that it was now too dangerous for 
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her to go out to the villages, she felt that this was her job to do as long as 
she could. She left, spending three days with the Bible women visiting 
in Tsing Feng. No one would agree to take her on to the next village 
except a Christian who owned a wheelbarrow. When they arrived at 
Kan Tsun, Mr. Li, the evangelist there, was eager to see her and asked 
her to stay for a week. When she got to the next town three days later, 
however, she found Henry’s note waiting for her, “Come home. War 
threatening.” When she came within five miles of home she heard the 
shots and she sent her driver home and took refuge with a friendly old 
woman. The next day she was able to skirt the camp of hundreds of 
soldiers and return to her own home. 

Soon after, on her last trip out to see her Christian friends, Maria 
returned home to find her husband gone and the house closed. H. J. 
had been interned by the Japanese. She voluntarily turned herself in 
too. It was 1941, and war had begun between the United States and 
Japan. 

They were first shut up with a small group of six fellow missionaries 
and though they were in close quarters, they managed to share the 
supplies they had salvaged. Soon they were moved on to Peking and 
later to the large camp of 1,800 prisoners at Wei Hsien. Spring Flower 
had heard about their plight. Worried that they had no food, she twice 
sent them $100. Shortly before they were to leave, H. J. became 
seriously ill and weak. It was then that Maria began to realize that if 
she had gone home with Roland and not been there to nurse the 
delirious Henry, she probably would never have seen him again. 

The indifferent Japanese doctor would not request a delay, so the 
missionaries contrived a stretcher for H. J. But the bad transportation 
and rutted roads made the trip an agony. Finally en route, another 
doctor gave the Browns. permission to stop until he had recovered 
enough to travel a month later. During this time Maria supervised the 
luggage, shopped, walked several miles each day for a cup of milk, and 
did all the nursing. 

The twenty months spent in internment were difficult ones. They 
heard nothing from the outside, and of course their children lived in 
uncertainty though they were notified by the Red Cross of their 
parents’ location and of prisoner exchanges and ships. At Wei Hsien 
there was almost no meat, and no milk or eggs. Although each prisoner 
had jobs to do, the Christians banded together to organize some 
activity. Groups met for Bible study. A choral society was formed, and 
Stainer’s The Crucifixion was sung by 120 voices. 
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| The day finally came, in September, 1943, when Maria and H. J. 
| Brown’s names were included in the list of 200 for prisoner exchange. 
| They were taken to Shanghai—a train trip that lasted four days, with 
| delays, crowded conditions, danger of bomb explosions, and hunger 
and thirst plaguing them. 

Over a thousand people were jammed into the Japanese ship which 
_ usually carried 500, en route for India. As always, Maria struggled with 
| seasickness. But added to this now was the shortage of water and 
_ sanitation. Never would she forget the worms in the rice always served 
them with dried fish. Sleeping on a straw-filled sack on the floor, the 
' usually calm Maria screamed loudly, scaring her roommates, when a 
mouse ran over her face. 

After a month had passed, the prisoners were exchanged and 
released to travel on to the United States in comfort, aboard the 
| Gripsholm. When they reached New York harbor, grateful and 
relieved, Maria’s father was missing from the waiting loved ones. Amid 

the joy for her was the sorrow that he had died a year before and she 
had not known. 

In 1946, after World War II had ended, the Browns again left for a 
fifth term in China. However, the Nationalists and Communists were 
fighting for control in China, and they were not able to work 
effectively. They returned home for good three years later. This time it 
was Maria who objected to leaving. “God is able to protect us. So many 
boys lay down their lives for their country, why shouldn’t we be willing, 
if God so wills, to lay down our lives for His work’s sake?” she 
questioned. Henry, usually the one who felt he must stay, reasoned that 
he did not want to cause the American government trouble by 
disobeying their orders. 

One final blessing before they left was the reappearance of Spring 
Flower. Fleeing from the Communists in Nanking, she came to see 
Maria in Shanghai for a whole week. She and her husband had 
adopted a litte girl abandoned by a roadside. “God and you were so 
good to me, my life shall count for Him and for our fellowman,” she 
told Maria. 

After nearly forty years in China, Henry and Maria retired at 
Freeman, South Dakota. In 1959 Henry became ill. On premonition, 
the children, Linda in Atlanta, Roland in Detroit, and Jessie in 
Newton, Kansas, had a reunion and a quiet celebration of their 
parents’ forty-ninth wedding anniversary. The following September he 
died. He had lived to see nine of his eleven grandchildren. 
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Maria continued to live in her home and with amazing energy and 
strength visited friends at the local hospital and Home for the Aged. At 
age seventy-eight she flew to Taiwan to visit Roland, now a medical 
missionary there. She spent nine months, enjoying her grandchildren 
and visiting in the hospital with the Chinese-speaking patients. 

It is hard for a parent to see her children precede her in death. 
Although forewarned, when Linda died, Maria, eighty-six, had a real 
struggle with grief. But Maria was an unusual woman. Small and wiry, 
she possessed amazing energy. She had the inner strength to follow 
through and fulfill her destiny. She depended on God very literally and 
God honored her faith in Him. 

Her daughter remembers her singing in her home. She had come 
from a singing family, for her father knew hundreds of songs from 
memory. Two of the songs she often sang were: “For all the Lord has 
done for me/I will never cease to praise Him”; and “A Wonderful 
Savior Is Jesus My Lord.” 

After a hip fracture in 1973, Maria was more or less confined to bed 
and wheelchair. Though confused at times, she was never confused in 
her prayers, and she would pray with all who entered her room to visit 
and with the nurse who tucked her in for the night. Her heart and her 
prayers were still with those behind the Bamboo Curtain and she 
conducted an extended prayer ministry. Her younger brother once said 
to her, “When you are gone, Maria, who will pray for me?” 

She died December 10, 1975. At her funeral Orlando Waltner, her 
nephew, spoke of her life of intense discipleship. “Maria experienced 
the world of spiritual reality and lived in that, and was also at home in 
the physical world. I believe she was a mystic—an amphibian in two 
worlds, at home in both. . .” 


Footnotes 

I. Mrs. H. J. Brown, Praise the Lord, (Freeman, South Dakota: Pine Hill Printery, 1963). 

2. Edmund G. Kaufman, General Conference Mennonite Pioneers, (Bethel College, North 
Newton, Kansas, 1973), p. 351. 
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fhe one and ony: 


MARTHA BURKHALTER 
(1889-1964) 


by Ruth Unrau 


There is one story about Martha Burkhalter that keeps recurring. It is 
included in her biography by S. T. Moyer, and it is the story that India 
missionaries begin with when asked to describe Martha. 

Martha had planned to take the westbound train from Champa to 
Janjgir, and she was late in starting. She called for an ox tonga, a two- 
wheeled cart, to drive her from the bungalow to the station about two 
miles away. When she finally climbed onto the tonga, Timothi got the 
pair of white oxen trotting toward the station with a good deal of noise. 
A quarter of a mile away from the station, they saw to their 
consternation that the train was already waiting. Martha urged 
Timothi to hurry, “Jaldi, Timothi, Jaldi,” and Timothi urged the oxen 
to hurry, “Chalo, beil, chalo,” but the locomotive sent up smoke signs 
of hurrying, too, and it began to move away from the station. 

The tonga arrived at the point where the road crossed the tracks, and 
of course the gates were closed. Martha jumped from the tonga and 
waved frantically to the engineer. And the engineer of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway train, on the main railroad line from Bombay to 
Calcutta, stopped the train!! : 

The anecdote is a fitting introduction for this woman, for it says 
many things about her. She was dramatic, forceful, courageous, 
aggressive, effective, and always late. Sometimes these qualities 
endeared her to her friends, and sometimes they did not, but Martha 
Rose Burkhalter was unique in her time and place. 
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Martha was the tenth child of Mary Luginbihl and Peter Burkhalter, 
born in a log house on the farm near Berne, Indiana, in 1889. Hers was 
a Christian home, noted for its family devotions and its hospitality to 
missionaries and ministers. 

Life must have been hard, but Martha was allowed to go to high 
school on condition that she continue with her share of the morning 
and evening chores. After graduation she taught in the rural school and 
then worked for five summers at Winona Lake, a retreat center where 
she heard famous speakers and musicians and attended missionary 
meetings and Bible conferences. After much scrimping financially, she 
attended Earlham College for one year and later graduated with a 
B.A. degree from Bluffton College. 

She was offered a teaching position in the high school at Berne, but 
because she felt a call to enter the mission field, she volunteered for a 
foreign assignment. World War I had erupted, however, and she had to 
wait a whole year, during which time she took a short course in nursing 
and one in personal evangelism and missions. 

When she arrived in India in December, 1917, she was assigned to 
the Janjgir Station. After nine months of study of the Hindi language, 
she took charge of the Annie Funk Memorial Girls’ School. She served 
as principal for ten years. Part of her administrative assignment was to 
serve as business manager, buying the year’s supply of rice and lentils at 
the right time and the right price, as well as wood for cooking. She 
became a good bargainer. Observation of other schools in other 
mission fields gave her information to back up budget requests for 
improving her school. The school was given highest ratings by the 
Indian government inspectress. Miss Burkhalter believed in training 
Indians.for mission positions and then turning work over to them. She 
was first to call an Indian to be headmistress. 

As yet there was no school building, only hostels for housing 
students and teachers. The classes met on verandahs and in the church 
building. She supervised the building of a bungalow for women 
teachers, examining the materials and making sure that everything was 
pukka (very good). 

Her next assignment was to the Mauhadih Station where she did 
medical and Bible women’s work. She went on furlough in 1932 and 
spent two of the three years at New York Biblical Seminary. On a 
postal card to Rev. Richert, chairman of the mission board, she wrote, 
“I am very happy to go to school. It will be recreation for me.” On 
furlough, she was a sought-after mission speaker, and seemed to be one 
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_ missionary who enjoyed itineration. 

Upon her return to India in 1936, she became principal of the Bible 
School in Janjgir, replacing the W. F. Unruhs who were going on 
furlough. In Fellowship in the Gospel,3 Martha describes her work 
with the Bible School, giving a good example of what missionary 
evangelism is like. 

Early in the year, the school held its annual retreat with an emphasis 
on evangelism and soul winning. The students memorized twelve 
stories and ten hymns which told in simple language the story of the 
- Bible from the creation through the resurrection and the ascension. 
Then the Bible school students went touring for two months. They 
went out in four or five groups for an intensive three-week campaign, 
visiting about twenty villages. Besides teaching and preaching, they 
showed lantern slides of the life of Christ and played phonograph 
records. The missionary supervisor checked on the progress of the 
students in teaching the twelve Bible stories. Then they all moved on to 
another area. At the end of two months, the students and staff returned 
to Janjgir for the graduation exercises of the senior class. 

When the Unruhs returned from furlough, they took up their new 
work at Jagdeeshpur. The English Baptists had turned over their 
mission territory of about twenty Christian villages to the General 
Conference Mennonites, and the Unruhs asked Martha to bring her 
students to work in this new territory. 

“Martha had done a fine job of teaching,” W. F. Unruh said. “She 
brought her whole Bible school of twenty students and they worked 
very effectively, bringing 220 members into the church that year. It was 
the largest group brought in at one time up to then.” 

Martha’s next assignment was as a teacher at Union Biblical 
Seminary at Yeotmal. “It was here that her teaching of the Bible 
developed its highest skill,” Moyer writes. “Students came. . . In time 
the number of students attending exceeded any other theological 
school in India.” Here she exhibited her characteristic determination in 
pushing through projects for the seminary, including “a decent staff 
house for her church and mission.” 

The picture of Martha in the early biographies shows a large woman 
with an infectious smile, curly hair piled on top of her head. She is 
dressed in a no-nonsense dark suit with a shirt-blouse. With the picture 
is her testimony: “ ‘I have found a friend in Jesus. He is everything to 
me. He’s the fairest of ten thousand to my soul.’ But not only to my 
soul! I have seen Him become just as precious to many hundreds of 
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men, women, and children in India, who love Him just as much as I 
do.”? 

From her early biographers, one could easily draw a picture of her as 
the stereotype of the saintly, self-sacrificing missionary. But when one 
talks to her friends and co-workers, one gets the picture of a Oe 
person, certainly not the stereotype. 

“There is only one Martha Burkhalter,” her co-workers say again 
and again. 

When people start reminiscing about Martha, their anecdotes center 
around a number of her dominant characteristics. | 

For one thing, she was unorganized. Her room often looked like a 
godown (an Indian storeroom). When she went anywhere, she took 
what seemed to others to be excessive baggage, twenty-two pieces on 
one occasion, and she always needed help in getting them packed. 
Because she was an unorganized and strong-minded roommate, she 
sometimes irritated those who lived closely with her, and the mission 
board policy of putting single women together regardless of 
temperament worked a hardship for some of Martha’s co-workers. 

Once when her students came to her classroom, they found her 
behind a desk that was incomplete disarray. While her students bowed 
their heads, she gave the opening prayer, which was just long enough 
for her to get the desk straightened up. She kept all of her 
correspondence in a large seabag, which was less than efficient as a 
filing cabinet. 

On the other hand, because of her casual approach to tidiness, she 
could go touring, live in a tent under primitive conditions, and put up 
with any circumstance. 

Another of her characteristics was an exuberance that she brought 
to all her projects. “She was vivacious, full of energy, with a dramatic 
flair,” her friends say in describing her. She could talk, get dormitories 
built, study, preach, travel, always with enthusiasm. This approach to 
life gave her the energy to work hard (“like a man,” Moyer says) and to 
be a good money raiser, especially for projects in which she had a 
particular interest. 

A friend who had met Martha briefly at Bluffton College said, “She 
was full of spirit and fervor for her causes, and I wondered did she ever 
have a blue moment? She was always cheerful.” 

A missionary friend who had known her in India replied, “Yes. 
Sometimes she said to us about some event, ‘I cried.’ ” 

She had a concern for India and the people of India. She could 
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remember names and faces so that when she met a child she could name 
him and tell from which village he came. This trait was greatly 
appreciated by the Indian people. On one occasion when she returned 
to Yeotmal after a long absence, she greeted the gardener, “Well, Mali, 
I see the holes in your dhotiare still in the same places,” and he was very 
pleased to be remembered. 

W. F. Unruh tells the story of a drive by car through a village whena 
child darted across the road just in front of them. The boy was 
unscathed, but Martha had the car stopped while she got out, caught 
the boy, and gave him a hearty spanking. 

She loved children. They liked her Bible stories and the Hindi songs 
she taught them. When visiting churches in the United States, she 
distributed glass bangles to the little girls. Her adopted baby daughter, 
Dilasie, was a delight to her. 

Martha quickly adapted to the Indian disregard for time. There are 
probably more anecdotes about Martha’s lateness than about any of 
her other traits. After people tell the story of her stopping the train, 
they go on to other anecdotes about Martha’s lack of punctuality. Yet 
these stories always end with, “But she was a wonderful storyteller,” or 
Bible teacher or village worker. For the fact is that Martha brought 
all her exuberance to the missionary task in India. 

“IT asked her if she used visual aids in the villages when she went to 
preach,” Tina Block said. “No, I dramatize,” Martha answered. 

Although she was not polished in manners, Martha was well- 
informed and educated. She could make any material interesting and 
alive because of her animated style, and the Indian people loved her 
sense of drama. Her stories were told with whispers, shouts, and 
gestures. 

When she taught at Yeotmal in the seminary, one of the teachers was 
lecturing on the commandment “Thou shalt not kill,” hoping to instill 
the pacifist spirit. Through an open window his students could hear 
Miss Burkhalter dramatizing another Bible story with shouts of “Kill 
‘him, kill him.” 

“She was considered one of the outstanding Bible teachers on the 
field. She was clear in her statements, spoke with conviction, and had 
an appealing way of stating ideas. And she never tired,” Mrs. Unruh 
reports. 

In 1959 she retired, probably by mission decree, since there was a 
policy of mandatory retirement after forty years of service. She 
returned to the United States with Dilasie, her adopted daughter, but 
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soon realized that Dilasie’s future lay in India, and she took her back to 
Yeotmal. Later Martha returned to India for Dilasi’s wedding to a 
theological student who would eventually serve as an evangelist under 
the Bhilai Community Church, Madhya Pradesh. Meanwhile, Martha 
stayed in India fora time, going around to the mission stations to teach 
short Bible courses. 

When she returned to the United States, she suffered from amoebic 
dysentery, probably picked up on her last visit to India. Since it was an 
unfamiliar disease to the doctors, they could not cure her. Her death in 
October, 1964, at the age of 75 seemed premature to her friends at 
home and in India. Even as she lay dying, she maintained an interest in 
what was happening around her, and she listened to the World Series 
baseball games on her hospital radio. 

A number of people have referred to Martha’s writings. In one little 
book, A Fragment of Missionary Life, printed by the Women’s 
Missionary Society in 1927,° she tells of the trip by oxcart that she 
made with the Moyers and four Indian helpers from Mauhadih to 
Jagdeeshpur, a seven-day trip covering less than forty miles. Because 
of the rain and mud, they often had to stay over with villagers, always 
using the delays as opportunities for making friends and talking about 
the gospel. The adventure itself makes a fascinating story. But what is 
even more astonishing is that the story was told in 1,250 lines of poetry 
in the complex meter of Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

She describes the call they received from Basna: 


“Will you come and help in teaching?” 
Was the call that came from Basna, 
Thirty-seven miles to southward, 

Far away from Civilization. 

“We will have a Bible Course here 
For the preachers and the teachers.” 


They set off by oxcart for what should have been an uneventful 
journey of not more than three days, walking along with the oxen. 
They were given a mud hut ina village for the night, but had to clean it 
up before they could use it. 


We were grateful, but the kindling 
Had been soaked with rain and smoldered 
Filled the room with smoke so densely 
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That our eyes were smarting, burning, 
Tears began to flow as freely 

As the raindrops through the thatched roof. 
It was well we had some humor 

Left, and could still keep on smiling, .. . 


There were some things that made her cringe. Mr. Moyer had to kill 
a poisonous viper before they could go to bed and they were glad for 
their mosquito netting to keep out “sandflies, snakes, and other 
livestock.” 

Martha enjoyed the natural beauty that abounds in India, especially 
during the rainy season. She would leave the path to pick a spray of 
purple flowers, getting thorns in her fingers and tangles of vines in her 
long skirt. 


Deen-bund-hoo, the helper, laughing, 
Said he thought it was not worthwhile 
Going after jungle flowers; 

But I got a thrill in finding 
Something rare and new and lovely. 


They encountered more rain and washed-out roads that had to be 
mended before the cart could move over them. The small group spread 
their food on a boulder and ate under the umbrellas. At one point 
Martha almost lost her umbrella, brought from Indiana, in the river. 
The journey turned into a seven-day nightmare of pulling and pushing 
the oxcart from one mudhole to another. 

She included in her poem her philosophy of mission work: 


Everything we count most precious 

In our lives, is won through hardships; 
What, pray tell me, is more precious 
Than a transformed human being? 


“Transformed human beings” were evidently the end goal of 
Martha’s years of energetic service. Where did the inner strength come 
from to sustain her through the joys and sorrows of her life? Prayer was 
one source of her relationship with her Maker. Fellow workers 
remember that Martha maintained a daily devotional life and was firm 
about the importance of a strong prayer life. When reading rooms were 
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designed later, she made sure that they included a prayer room. 

Elton Trueblood states: “The visitor can easily see that some of the 
best work on the foreign field is done by single women who exhibit the 
beginning of the kind of order that may be desired.”’ Martha had 
decided early that she could work best as a single person. She knew 
what her call was and single-mindedly devoted herself to it. No one 
who spoke about her questioned her effectiveness as a teacher and 
preacher. 

Hers was the time of the long-term, professional missionary. She 
was in India during a time of pioneering, when physical courage and 
stamina had to match the Christian commitment to spread the good 
news. In her 1947 Christmas newsletter she wrote of her thirty years in 
India. “How thrilled I was to arrive here and I am still thrilled to be 
herey7? 

She was a person with both courage and commitment, and in many 
ways she was ahead of her time. 
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4 
rhe immigrant: 


MARGARET ALBRECHT 
ENGBRECHT tisie-1974) 


by Elsie Klassen Neufeld 


Spring, 1974, was a happy time of anticipation at the Engbrecht farm 
near Boissevain, Manitoba. John and Margaret were planning an 
extended vacation through Ontario to the Maritimes. Margaret’s 
brother, John, was planning to accompany them and help lighten the 
driving responsibilities. Many months prior to their departure date, 
Margaret had written to various places requesting travel literature. She 
wanted to see everything of interest. They were looking forward to a 
stopover in Quebec to visit their daughter Margaret’s family which 
included a newborn granddaughter Nadina, whom they had not yet 
seen. 

Tuesday morning, May 28, Margaret was up bright and early. She 
had volunteered to work at the Community Self-Help store in 
Brandon. She greeted the three women traveling the fifty miles to 
Brandon in her customary cheery manner, adding in reference to trip 
preparations, “I did three days’ work yesterday.” One of the 
passengers, who was meeting her for the first time commented, “Here is 
a Christian woman, who is busy doing so much; she is so alive, so 
cheerful and bubbling over with enthusiasm. I marvel at her boundless 
energy.” 

Upon their arrival at the MCC Self-Help store, Margaret excused 
herself to go to the drug store. “I will be back ina few minutes.” At first 
everyone was too busy to notice that Margaret had not returned. At 
11:30 a telephone conversation disclosed the fact that a woman had 
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fallen on the street and had been taken away by ambulance. A call to 
the hospital confirmed the fact that Margaret had passed away. The 
women were stunned by disbelief, as was everyone who heard the news. 
Margaret had always been so very much alive and had so many plans. 

Margaret’s infectious laughter, her thrift, her indomitable sense of 
humor, her incredibly forgiving character, her adaptability and her 
overall positive approach to life had won her many friends. When a 
truly caring person departs so suddenly, an aching emptiness is left 
behind. 

Margaret Albrecht was born in 1916 in Southern Russia. Although 
her childhood days were spent in a country torn by revolution, she 
remembered them as days of sunshine and beauty. In the village of 
Grigorjewka, Margaret received her first three years of formal 
education. She recalled the long village street with huge trees on either 
side. The sun cast its glowing rays directly down this long street at 
sunset. She would never forget the day her father came home and asked 
her mother, “Shall we move to Canada?” From that day on emigration 
plans were in the making, but the papers and other arrangements were 
not finalized until two years later. She remembered with nostalgia the 
variety of tasty fruit growing in their garden, and the long summer days 
when the young people sauntered along the street playing the guitar 
and singing. She said farewell to the cherished fruit trees. How she 
would miss those cherries! 

The voyage to Canada was a never-to-be-forgotten adventure. 
Living communally with other families was sheer delight for the 
children. In Moscow, they viewed the body of Nikolai Lenin and the 
zoological gardens. Before entering the ship at Riga they were 
thoroughly bathed with disinfectants and their hair was cut short and 
checked for lice. After a stopover in England, where they began to feel 
strange because of a language barrier, they embarked on the Empress 
of Scotland for the one-week sail to Canada. After a few brief months 
in Gnadenthal and Winkler in Manitoba the Albrecht family settled at 
Boissevain, where they had bought a farm complete with cattle, horses 
and machinery. Their first Canadian winter was bitterly cold, with 
much snow. 

Because of Margaret’s father’s keen interest in education he made 
great efforts to drive the five school-age children to school. Every 
morning and evening he drove the four miles with horses hitched to a 
box wagon. However, with the outbreak of diphtheria, the school was 
closed in February. For the remainder of that winter lessons in German 
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)were continued at home. During the spring and fall seasons when the 
|horses were needed to work the fields, Margaret and her brothers and 
sisters often walked the four miles home after school. Soon, however, 
her father bought a pony and a cart so their transportation problem 
was solved. Margaret and her friends walked many miles to visit or to 
attend perfomances at the school. Walking at night with jolly 
}companions under moonlit, starry skies was always a most happy 
| experience. 

Evenings were a time of family togetherness. The living room, called 

“die Grosze Stube” (the large room) was the center of warmth. Sitting 
about an old Quebec heater, the family shared their love for God and 
| for each other. Margaret’s father restored an old organ which they all 
| learned to play. Music and singing were top priority. In a family of 
: eight children there was never a lack of companionship. In winter they 
| delighted in the sprightly sleigh rides and in summer horseback riding 
|. was their favorite pastime. 
The joyous years of unconcern were over all too soon, however. 
| Father Albrecht was nota healthy man. The revolution, the migration, 
‘the search for land and the struggle to provide for his family had taken 
its toll. He died suddenly on his way home from the bush with a load of 
freshly cut fuel wood. Times were difficult for everyone during the 
‘depression years, but for a fatherless family of eight the prospects were 
indeed bleak. When the mortgage payments could not be met, the farm 
| had to be rented. 

At sixteen, Margaret agreed to venture out to Winnipeg in search of 
employment. This would mean one less mouth to feed at home and 
Margaret could send money home. Accompanied by a friend, she 
boarded the Canadian Pacific train at Cadzow for the 170-mile ride. A 
ride in a taxi took them to the “Madchenheim” (residence for working 
girls) at612 Bannatyne. The next day, Alexander Fast, house-parent at 
the time, took them job hunting. Margaret found a position as 
housemaid for which she was paid eight dollars a month and given 
every Thursday afternoon and every other Sunday off. 

“Madchenheim” or “612 Bannatyne,” as it was fondly referred to, 
_ became a home away from home for the 200 girls who found their way 
back every time they had a day off. Here all aspects of their work could 
be discussed with their peers. Many close and lasting friendships were 
formed. The girls contributed twenty-five cents and two percent of 
their wages. Rev. J. J. Enns, a local minister, conducted devotional 
services every Thursday evening. 
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When Margaret collected her first month’s pay, she courageously 
made her way to Eaton’s Department Store, only to remember that 
seven dollars was owing on her trip to Winnipeg. She purchased three 
pair of badly needed stockings at seventeen cents a pair. This left forty- 
nine cents for the next month’s bus fare. During the third month of 
working she developed sore eyes. A specialist was consulted, resulting 
in a five dollar expenditure on glasses and another five dollar specialist 
fee. By this time her salary had been raised to ten dollars a month. An 
urgent letter came from home requesting money for coal. The purchase 
of a winter coat would have to wait, although the one she wore was too 
small and had a patch under the arm. 

After a year of work away from home she gave notice at her place of 
employment and boarded the train for an exteneded visit home. Her 
brothers were waiting for her at Cadzow with their horses and sleigh. 
The welcome-home feast consisted of fried potatoes and pickles. 
Although she was happy to be at home she was struck by the abject 
poverty. She had to fight back the tears when she saw the paltry living 
conditions. As teenagers do to this day when returning home, she did 
little more than sleep for the next few weeks. She adjusted to the new 
life and remained at home until the following autumn. 

When she returned to the job hunt in Winnipeg, she could advertise 
as “experienced help.” Whereas her first position had consisted 
primarily of child care, the new position was to give her experience 
serving at parties. At least three times a week she washed dishes until 
two in the morning. Her salary had increased to fifteen dollars a 
month. On one occasion she shattered an old cup. The lady of the 
house was very upset asking, “But how did you do it?” When Margaret 
counted the remaining cups, she found there were still 114 cups on the 
shelf. Thereafter whenever she cracked a cup, she hung it in the back of 
the cupboard thinking, “What she doesn’t know won’t hurt her.” 

At one homecoming, Margaret had eleven dollars in her pocket. She 
planned to buy material and her mother would sew many needed items 
of clothing. But alas, her brothers knew about the money. She 
overheard them innocently pose the question to her mother, “Could we 
have the eleven dollars to purchase harness for the horses?” Margaret 
felt betrayal and anger. If only she had a father, surely these things 
would not happen. Her mother did not comment. Finally Margaret 
said, “If you want the money, go upstairs and get it. If lam not to have 
it, don’t want to see it anymore.” She did not know who went to get it, 
but the harness was bought. 
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The fellowship at the Madchenheim was the best part of working in 
Winnipeg. Circumstances on the farms back home were not improving 
significantly, so the girls could see no end to this “working out.” Since 
their only contact was with other girls, it often appeared that no boys 
would ever find them hidden away in the city. The money they earned 
was not a great incentive since most of it was sent home. However, for 
many of them it was a growing experience. 

Interspersed with working in Winnipeg were periods of time spent at 
home or working as a domestic locally. Here the young people of her 
day created their own amusement. Simple things like going fora walk, 
sitting on a bridge, talking and laughing meant having a “good time.” 
Every Sunday afternoon or evening the young people gathered at 
someone’s home for a social time. A series of circle games or folk 
dances provided the entertainment. The quadrille, an old English 
square dance, was also popular. On one of these afternoon get- 
togethers John Engbrecht appeared on a very modern conveyance, a 
bicycle. Margaret obviously enjoyed her first bicycle ride. After this, 
neighbors often saw John riding his horse, or his horse and buggy, the 
eight miles to the Albrecht farm. 

During her last winter in Winnipeg, Margaret was able to keep what 
she earned. She was going home to be married. 

Wedding preparations were a community affair. On Friday some of 
the relatives arrived to butcher a steer. On Saturday more relatives 
came. Great mounds of meat were ground. Large washtubs were used 
to mix the hamburger and the large batches of zwieback dough. John 
and Margaret delivered small batches of dough and meat to the 
surrounding neighbors and friends to be baked and cooked. Later that 
same day they returned on their trusty horse and buggy to pick up the 
finished product. On Saturday the young people arrived at the 
Albrecht home bringing with them about six hayracks and several 
binder canvasses. The racks were lifted off the wheels and set on their 
sides against the south side of the house to construct a temporary 
shelter. Poles were laid across the top and binder canvasses placed over 
them. The entire interior of the structure was lined or decorated with 
poplar branches. The result was a very cozy structure heavy with the 
fresh sweet smell of the great outdoors. Saturday evening the wedding 
festivities began with a large community shower (Polterabend) held in 
the rack structure. This was a time for recitations, skits and gifts. The 
wedding ceremony, with Rev. G. G. Neufeld officiating, was held on 
Sunday. After the ceremony, the structure was converted into a dining 
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area. Each family brought along butter and milk or cream. Everyone 
enjoyed the fellowship of the wedding feast. 

At night the young people and some of the older people returned for 
the wedding party. The young people enjoyed the usual games and 
quadrilles with the older people watching and visiting. The climax of 
the evening was the ceremony of the Kranz und Schleier (tiara and 
veil). A relative took the bride’s tiara and veil and the groom’s 
boutonniere, and placed them on a plate. Everyone sang the following 
verses to the tune of “The Lord is King, O Praise His Name” (So Lange 
Jesus bleibt der Herr). 


The bridal wreath you need no more 
For duties weight you by the score 

To build a home where Christ shall live 
May God enrich with joy and peace. 


The boutonniere is yours no more 
Your loving wife you shall adore 
For duty calls you to arise 

Your happiness before you lies. 


Our prayers are that God will bless 
And crown your efforts with success 
Serve Him and gaily hand in hand 
Walk with Him to the Heavnly land. 


Bow down thy head thou lovely bride 
Thy crown of beauty laid aside 

Now may this bow adorn your hair 
God keep you happy in His care. 


At this time a white ribbon in the form of a bow was pinned in her 
hair. This ribbon served as a symbol of marriage as well as a head 
covering. She wore the ribbon in her hair every time she went to 
church. A black ribbon was worn by older women and widows. 

Married life began by living with the groom’s parents. The living 
together of a young couple and their parents often results in many tense 
moments and their experience was no exception. The first two sons 
were born while living here. A move to a ramshackle house near 
Mountainside seemed like heaven to the young couple. Although the 
farm offered little more than long hours, hard work and few if any 
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amenities, their life here, as a brother recalls, was lived without sadness 
_or bitterness. 

_ John and Margaret’s marriage, like others, needed to weather some 
turbulence. Margaret’s outgoing nature could not help but resent 
/John’s freedom to come and go as he pleased to ball games, hockey 
games, curling bonspiels, etc., while she was tied down with the 
children. The boys remember some growing apart and tension. 
‘Margaret was a hard worker, but sometimes her lack of planning 
necessitated unnecessary “buzzing around.” This was bound to conflict 
‘with John’s insistence on punctuality and perfection. The differences 
were resolved with time, and a more stable and unified relationship was 
established. 

A neighbor said, “With Margaret, John came first, then her 
children, her church and her community.” To Margaret the family was 
very important. Her daughter Margaret says, “Children were a great 
treasure to her and their joy and happiness was of great concern to her. 
It was very important that families were very close and got along.” To 
‘this end she organized frequent family gatherings of the immediate 

‘family as well as larger clan reunions of both the Engbrecht and 
Albrecht families. 
Margaret may have been submissive and traditional with her 
husband, but her boys were taught to bake, make meals, wash and 
clean up. When her daughters-in-law discussed equality for women she 
said, “Sometimes I don’t know what they are talking about, but then 
maybe I wasn’t meant to.” 

By the time George, the third son, was born, the family moved to a 
farm nearer Boissevain. Financial difficulties were beginning to ease— 
there was less need for John to hunt rabbits for stew. Both the joys and 
challenges of raising a family were beginning to emerge. How those 
young boys could try their patience—putting gravel in the gas tank, 
feeding straw to the pigs or mixing oats and barley in the grain bins. 
Corporal punishment, though it was vigorously administered, 
seemingly did not deter their imaginations. Because John spent long 
days making the farm a success, the greater part of rearing the small 
children had fallen to Margaret. Despite these circumstances the 
couple drew out each other’s strengths to work at keeping the lines of 
communication open. As the children matured, communication 
increasingly occurred through dialogue, discussion, counsel, argument 
or noisy debate around the unimposing homemade table in the 
kitchen. 
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Margaret was the traditional warm center to which all family 
members could retreat from the hard knocks of life. She was the binder 
of wounds, the healer of hurts, the ego builder, the one who always 
understood and gave encouragement. She was trusted because she 
could and did adapt to new situations. In her ability to change her ideas 
she was able to take a strong stand but not a fixed stand. Her brother 
John recalls her saying that her prayers for her family included a 
request that God endow their children richly with the intangible lasting 
qualities of a child of God, and that her wishes for their prosperity and 
station in life were secondary. As the children matured into teenagers 
and adults she accepted more and more of their differences without 
sacrificing her convictions. 

Margaret seemed to carry an inherent cheerfulness and enjoyment of 
life. “Life is too short to spend it being downhearted,” she would 
repeat. She loved hearty laughter, and hers was contagious. 

Though her formal education was limited to grade eight, Margaret’s 
alert nature helped her acquire an unusual degree of wisdom. She read 
widely, collecting endless scrapbooks of poetry and articles that shaped 
her philosophy of life. She read to her children and later to her 
grandchildren. She often read in the bathroom late at night when 
everyone was sleeping. 

A reporter for Der Bote, a German church paper, Margaret also 
taught Sunday school and participated not only in the church women’s 
work, but also in the community women’s group. She acquired her 
education by pitching right in wherever she sensed a challenge. 

On several occasions she substituted as housemother at the residence 
for retarded adults. She cherished these contacts with areas outside her 
experience saying, “It gives me an insight into other people’s lives.” Her 
husband’s involvement in the development of Camp Koinonia, just ten 
miles from their home, opened up a whole new area of interest. She 
made many new friends among the campers and staff. Though her 
diary entries over many years read like a busy social calendar they also 
echo her positive attitude to life. Such phrases as “had a good visit” and 
“really enjoyed our talk” occur often. 

She had the usual wishes of a Mennonite mother that her children 
should marry among their own people, but once the choice was made 
she had no reservations and loved them completely. After her death, 
one of her daughters-in-law wrote: 

At first my mother-in-law and I viewed each other with some 

doubts as our backgrounds were very different. We often found each 
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other’s ideas odd. However, as I look back I realize I was much 
slower to appreciate her customs and values than she was to tolerate 
my changing notions. For some time now I have noticed her great 
flexibility. One couldn’t help but notice all the different personalities 
and various ages of people who confided in her. I’m tempted to 
compare her to the UN. No sides were ever taken, no hurtful gossip 
spread. There was ever a search for understanding. When that was 
impossible there was always laughter. Often what you can laugh at 
you can later understand, or at least cope with. 

Margaret felt a calling to help people face life. She knew her place in 
the universe and in the things that counted. Occasionally she made 
| people face the realities of life with an intensity that was not 
- appreciated. This sometimes led toa temporary strain in relationships, 

but she never held a grudge nor was impatient with those who did. 
She spoke with honesty but in kindness. Whether in the company of 
intellectuals or discussing everyday matters, Margaret was always 
herself, never artificial or presuming to be what she wasn’t. This 
sincerity was also evident when she spoke and admonished her sons, 
“Don’t lead girls on; be sincere; don’t play games with them.” When as 
adolescents the children asserted their idealistic religious fervor, 
Margaret listened patiently while they criticized the materialism of the 
older generation. When they had finished she said, “Maybe it isn’t 
quite as bad as you think; this morning your father had only twenty- 
five dollars in his pocket and he gave twenty dollars of it to South 
American missions.” 

A niece relates an experience that typically describes her thoughtful- 
ness. “One time, some of her nieces and her sisters were together at 
Grandma Albrecht’s house. One of the nieces, who was about 
seventeen years old at the time and was quick to take offense at 
remarks made about her clothes, was standing around, probably 
wishing she were somewhere else, when Aunt Margaret saw her and 
said, ‘Und da ist die liebe Leni’ (here is dear Leni). You should have 
seen the change on Leni’s face. She was all smiles and came and joined 
the group. That friendly concern was part of Aunt Margaret.” She 
made a special effort to speak to young people when they came to 
church after having been away to study or work. Loving acceptance 
was her solution to coping with strained or broken relationships. 

Margaret took time to enjoy the beauty around her. She would walk 
to a stream and watch the water bubble by, she would marvel at a huge 
tree or a singing robin. Possibly her attitude is best summed up by her 
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brother John during a visit with her and her granddaughter to the 
Peace Gardens. John recalls, “As we three walked through the 
evergreens and enjoyed a cup of coffee, she commented on the value of 
slowing down one’s pace for a while and enjoying one another’s 
company in the outdoors. We could have taken some pictures, but I 
really don’t need them to remember the beauty of the day.” 

Among the many letters she wrote and cards she sent, her last letter 
to her brother John, expresses the esteem in which she held him. In 
turn it describes so well the Margaret we knew: 

It’s not the things that can be bought that are life’s richest treasure, 

it’s just the little “heartgifts” that money cannot measure— 

a cheerful smile, a friendly word, a sympathetic nod 

are priceless little treasures from the storehouse of our God. 

They are the things that can’t be bought with silver or with gold, 

for thoughtfulness and kindness and love are never sold— 

they are the priceless things in life for which no one can pay, 

and the giver finds rich recompense in giving them away. 
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confident because of the call 


FLORENCE COOPRIDER 
FRIESEN tiss7- ) 


by Lois Barrett 


Treating lepers in India and delivering babies in rural Kansas were 
both part of the career of Florence Cooprider Friesen, the Mennonite 
Church’s first woman to become a medical doctor. 

Now ninety-one and living at Schowalter Villa in Hesston, Kansas, 
Florence still supervises the Red Cross bloodmobile twice a year, 
makes bandages, and reads to other residents of the nursing home 
whose eyesight is not as keen as hers. 

Around her room are her beloved roses, just picked from a bush 
outside her window, and the memorabilia of her twenty-five years in 
India as a missionary: a painting by her stepson, photographs, wall 
hangings. : 

When Florence Cooprider was a farm girl in McPherson County, 
Kansas, plowing, doing laundry, mowing alfalfa, shocking wheat, and 
cooking with her three sisters, few would have expected her to become 
a physician. Sick with tuberculosis during much of her youth, she 
didn’t graduate from the eighth grade until she was seventeen. 

Those were the days before the school buses rolled through the 
countryside and the nine miles into McPherson were too far for 
Florence and her sister to travel every day to high school. So they took 
their first trip out of Kansas and went to Goshen College Academy in 
Goshen, Indiana. 

“In September, 1906, one of the missionaries died in India and his 
wife came home with three little kids,” said Florence. “She spoke to the 
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student prayer meeting on the need for women in medicine in India, 
since women refused to be examined by a male doctor.” 

Florence was attracted to the idea of being a medical missionary, but 
that “seemed too far away and too much for a little farmer’s girl.” But 
the college pastor took her aside and encouraged her to be a medical 
missionary. 

“I was just an academy freshman and he hardly knew me,” Florence 
remembered. “I felt it was a definite call. I joined a missionary band 
and kept that goal in mind throughout school.” 

Yet she also had doubts that she would become a doctor. One day in 
the gymnasium, a player was hurt. She began thinking: If I were a 
doctor, I would have to help that player. The task seemed so impossible 
that she fainted. 

“This really discouraged me, but one of my professors consoled me 
with the thought that after studying medicine I would know what to 
do.” 

She went straight from academy to medical school at the University 
of Illinois in Chicago—part of the last class to be accepted into medical 
school without a college degree. 

“T felt afraid to go to college with all the men,” she said, but she was 
comforted then, and many times later on, with the Scripture verse: 
“My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

“The thing that helped me most of all was the definite call I got,” 
Florence said. With a call from God, womanly fears of failure gave way 
to womanly confidence. 

Florence graduated from medical school in 1914 as secretary of her 
class and one of six women among 104 men. After a year of internship 
at Women’s Hospital in Philadelphia and some Bible courses at 
Hesston College, where she finally got her academy diploma, Florence 
left for India in 1916—during the thick of World War I—across the 
long Pacific route. 

In Dhamtari, India, Florence was the only doctor. 

“We had a building we called a hospital, but it was just a few rooms,” 
she said. “I fixed a place for examinations by putting a curtain across a 
corner.” 

For the next five years she was busy—treating leprosy, helping 
women with difficult deliveries, treating hookworms, helping children 
survive malaria during the first year of life, adjusting to the lizards that 
crawled over every wall eating bugs, avoiding scorpions on the 
bedroom floor at night, pushing cars through swollen streams during 
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the rainy season, and treating sick missionaries. 
“TI was with one missionary when he died,” she recalled. “We lost two 


| missionary women while I was there too.” 


One of the women who died was Mrs. Friesen, whose widower, 
evangelist P. A. Friesen, Florence married in 1922 on her first furlough 
in North America. 

“The mission sent us to Sankra, where he had been working,” said 
Florence. 

She continued a medical clinic much like the one she had run in 
Dhamtari. P. A. continued preaching but found that people were not 
too interested in his message. India was in the throes of its 
independence struggle and people “were interested in that and not in 
spiritual things,” she said. 

One day a man with syphilis came to her clinic. Florence treated him 
and a few days later he came back bringing his wife who had leprosy, 
for treatment. All during the hot season the woman came for 
treatment, but the journey would be too long in the rainy season, she 
said. So Florence got permission to use an empty travelers’ bungalow 
halfway to the woman’s village—and that was the beginning of 
Florence’s roadside clinics. 

More people began coming—sometimes 200 people a day—and 
soon Florence was going to six villages for clinics. She had a car 


outfitted with a medicine cabinet on the outside so that less packing 


and unpacking had to be done at each clinic. About two thirds of the 
patients were lepers. The bungalows were usually little more than a 
roof with a partial wall. 

P. A. went to the roadside clinics too and preached or led singing 
while the people waited for medical treatment. Here at the roadside 
clinics the people heard his message and gradually began asking for 
baptism. 

Meanwhile, between clinics Florence was helping raise two children 
of her own plus her four stepchildren, cooking, sewing, and supervising 
a household. 

In 1941 the Friesens retired from overseas mission work and went to 
Denver to establish a church and make a home for Mennonite nurses 
who were training at Denver hospitals. 

Florence could not transfer her medical license from Illinois to 
Colorado, but when the Friesens moved in 1945 to Greensburg, 
Kansas, where P. A. was to be a pastor, Florence got her license in 
Kansas and set up practice at her husband’s insistence. 
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Practicing medicine in North America was a frightening prospect. 

“For twenty-five years I had been treating malaria, leprosy, scabies, 
intestinal parasites, and what-have-you in tropical countries,” she said. 
“TI wondered how I would ever be able to meet the needs of the people of 
Greensburg. I was almost afraid to touch a white person.” 

But with the help of a physician friend, drug salesmen, and her 
confidence that God was with her she began treating North American 
illnesses. 

The Friesens lived in an old schoolhouse which they converted into a 
home, a medical office and a maternity ward. 

Greensburg, in western Kansas, was thirty miles from the nearest 
hospital, and until a hospital was built, Florence delivered babies in her 
basement and kept mothers and babies there until they were ready to 
go home. 

“I delivered sixty-six babies in our house,” she said. 

“In 1953 the Friesens moved to Hesston, and Florence continued 
practicing, first in Moundridge, then in Hesston. 

Now retired and widowed, Florence still keeps her finger in medical 
practice with the bloodmobile, enjoys the companionship at 
Schowalter Villa, and garners a few honors—a citation from the 
Mennonite Medical Association for her work in India, a crown as 
queen of Hesston at an Oktoberfest. 

Throughout her medical career Florence had the support of her 
parents and her husband. It was P. A. who insisted that she start 
medical practice in Greensburg and he helped take care of those babies 
when they cried at night. 

But Florence gives most of the credit to God. 

“The Lord was always opening the way to me,” she said. “I went 
through it thick and thin because of that call.” 
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IN Glad service [oO MBNKINC: 


IRENE FUNK 
(1943-1975) 


by Helen Kornelsen 


“Last night I dreamed I was back in Saskatchewan on a still, crisp 
winter’s day. The hoar frost was heavy on the boughs, giant — 
symmetrical flakes of snow drifted lazily downward and the exhaust 
from the team of horses hung in billowy clouds around their frosted 
nostrils. We were about to start on a bobsled ride. I broke off a long, 
slender icicle, relishing the thought of its moist coolness trickling down 
my throat. I sensed the trickle and then with a sinking feeling realized it 
was the same grimy, sticky sweat still trickling down the back of my 
neck. 

“The soft soothing whirring of the sled runners was in reality the 
creaking protests of our inefficient overhead fans languidly dissipating 
the stuffy, humid air; the clear tinkle of the harness bells was only the 
rattle of the chiwalla’s (tea vendor’s) cup and saucer. . . I was still 
cramped in the upper birth of a three-tier third class sleeper coach.” 

In this 1971 letter to her mother, Irene Funk expressed the 
juxtaposition of her two selves—the nostalgic self of her childhood 
years in the close Mennonite community, and her adult immersion by 
choice into the colorful, busy life of India. 

Her letters home during those five years as nursing superintendent in 
Champa, Madhya Pradesh, India, are filled with detail and thorough 
enjoyment of the food, the people, the work, the meetings, and the 
travel that filled her life there. 

The adult Irene would invariably pass up the potatoes and gravy she 
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had loved as a child in lieu of any kind of Indian food, the spicier the 
better. “Right now,” she wrote in 1970, “I’m eating dinner with the 
three nurses in the nurse’s residence. They do their own cooking and 
every day we have rice. .. dahl, whichis like a split pea and served quite 
thin, and another cooked vegetable seasoned with Indian curry and 
spice... We eat with our hands, which I enjoy, and I caneven eat a red 
chile pepper. . . without crying. . .” She loved it. 

Nevertheless, it was not home. Home had been Drake, Saskatche- 
wan, where the country schoolteacher had told her parents, Peter and 
Maria Funk, “The boys in Irene’s class cannot keep up with her. I hope 
you won’t mind if I place Irene in the next grade—of course, she would 
then be in the same class with Beatrice.” 

“I don’t mind at all,” Mrs. Funk had answered in her quiet, unruffled 
way. “Beatrice and Irene are very close to each other and will be happy 
to be in the same grade.” 

Irene excelled in school, as in so many other things she set her mind 
to. Born July 9, 1943, Irene had a quality of determination about her. 
She was determined, for example, to learn to play the piano. The 
Funks had no piano, but the school did. “Come, Bea,” Irene would 
coax. “Let’s go to school early so that I can play the piano.” Always 
obliging, thirteen-year-old Beatrice would grab her lunch pail and run 
off gaily with eleven-year-old Irene to the country school 1'4 miles 
away. 

Irene’s love of music and her practice led her to become pianist for 
the church choirs and later organist as well. The girls’ choir, under the 
direction of Mrs. Isaac Epp, made several trips to Saskatoon to record 
for the radio program “Wings of the Morning,” with Irene as 
accompanist. 

Years later, asked to lead the music at a mission conference in 
Jagdeeshpur, Irene joked, “If I had my way, we would spend ninety 
percent of the time singing and only ten percent talking.” 

Irene also loved to read. At age ten, she would look up from The 
Reader's Digest: “Mother, you must read this article. It’s really good.” 
Her fondness for reading kept her mind fresh and alert, with a rich 
vocabulary for later unchallenged championship in the game Scrabble. 

A task once begun, had to be completed. “Hey, girls, I have 
something for you to do today.” Their father’s eyes twinkled with 
mischief. “That chicken coop of ours needs to have the roof shingled. 
Are you game to try it?” It was an extremely hot day. But Irene and 
Kay, aged eleven and ten, scrambled onto the roof, laid the shingles 
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| strip by strip and worked in the broiling sun with heat-flushed faces 
until the job was done. 

| Irene was the type of person who liked activity more than 
| philosophy. She participated actively in football, softball, hockey, 
_ curling, skating, swimming, and bike riding, making friends through 
| sports and enjoying herself heartily. | 

_ Sewing, says her sister, she hated! Yet years later, Irene discovered a 
flair for needlework, and carried it along to the endless hospital 
meetings and conferences. With her usual determination, Irene began 
the most intricate designs in petit point needlework. Her last 
_ masterwork, an uncompleted brown sari with minute border stitching, 
» would have accompanied her to Delhi for the Emmanuel Hospital 
Association meeting in March, 1975, had not her tragic illness barred 
the way. 

In speaking of her earlier years, her mother says, “Irene was an 
outstanding student, but she worked hard for it, too. As a teenager, she 
had her problems. She was often hurt, and sometimes this caused tears. 
When she accepted Christ, it made a difference in her life.” 

Irene recognized her need of Christ in her early teens. Of this period 
in her life she wrote, “When I was eleven or twelve, I knew that I needed 
Christ in my life—partly due to the early teaching in my home and in 
Sunday school, and also I knew I was not as good as I should be, and I 
had heard that one had to accept Christ in order to get to heaven. 
However, no one had ever approached me about it and I was too shy to 
ask. Meetings were soon going to be held in church and I thought 
perhaps here I would gain more understanding and have an 
opportunity to receive Christ into my life. The Bible said all you had to 
do was ask Him, but I felt that there must be more to it. So when the 
minister invited anyone who wanted to know Christ to come and talk 
to a counselor, I responded. With the guidance of a counselor I prayed 
a simple prayer asking Jesus into my heart and life.” 

When Irene graduated from the Lannigan High School in 1960 as 
valedictorian of her class, she was presented with the Blair Memorial 
Scholarship. 

Because she was so young, not yet seventeen, Irene decided to spend 
a year of study in the Swift Current Bible Institute before entering 
nurse’s training. She enjoyed her year in the Bible school. In the 
summer of 1961 she was baptized and accepted as a member of the 
North Star Mennonite Church, the church in which she had grown up, 
where she had come to a saving knowledge of her Savior, and where 
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she happily served as pianist and organist whenever she could. 

That fall she enrolled as a student of nursing in the University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. Characteristic of Irene then, as in later 
years, was her preference for solitude. While living in the nurse’s 
residence, she preferred a private room. Was it to be able to study 
better? Perhaps. Was it because she was shy, or that she wanted to be 
free and independent? In India, too, she chose to live by herself in a 
homey apartment on the medical compound. 

Of her Christian growth and witness while in nurse’s training, Irene 
herself in a written testimony found among her papers after her death, 
sheds the following light: “There was not really any big change in my 
life (after conversion) and I didn’t feel any different. But I was sure 
Christ was in my life because it says in the Bible he loves us (John 3:16) 
and comes in if we ask Him (Rev. 3:20). However, there were changes 
in my life. I was a student on the maternity floor rooming-in unit. . . 
Somehow one mother and I just didn’t click. She seemed to do 
everything her own way in spite of my suggestions. It annoyed me and | 
went home that afternoon wondering how I could stand to work with 
her another day. Then suddenly I realized this was not the way Christ 
would have dealt with the situation. Ashamed of myself, I prayed, 
asking God to forgive my attitude and to help me try to understand her. 
Meekly I went to work the next morning and Christ was faithful and 
helped me to approach her in such a way that we could work together 
well for the rest of her stay.” 

Continuing to share her experiences while in training, Irene related 
another incident. “I was bandaging the legs of a patient after surgery 
for varicose veins, trying to be gentle and not hurting her. Suddenly she 
remarked, ‘I can tell by the way you do your work that you are a 
Christian.’ This really impressed on me the many opportunities I had 
to show Christ in my life through my work.” 

Irene enjoyed nurse’s training, and after five years of study won the 
much coveted Ellis Prize in Nursing. She graduated from the university 
with an R.N. and B.S. degree in nursing. 

While at the university, Irene, formerly “hefty,” lost weight. Now as 
an adult, she was small and very thin—perhaps eighty-five pounds, and 
with her long, straight hair, looked like a teenager. 

During the two years of public health work in Biggar, Saskatche- 
wan, Irene attended the Lutheran Redeemer Church. Here, too, she 
served the church as organist. Her correspondence list gives evidence 
of lasting friendships acquired during her brief stay in Biggar. 
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When Irene made her decision to enter missionary service in India 


_ under the Commission on Overseas Mission, she did so voluntarily and 


without seeking counsel from anyone. It was an independent action so 


_ characteristic of Irene. 


“I don’t know what made her decide to go to India,” said Beatrice. 


“As for our reaction, if that’s what she wanted to do, then I should 
_ support her. She didn’t confide in me about things like that, but maybe 
_ that was because I have trouble talking things over with others.” 


Irene worked at Christian Hospital, Champa as nursing superinten- 


_ dent for five years. After studying Hindi for only one year she was able 


to communicate easily with patients and staff in their own language. 
Irene made a major contribution in promoting in-service training for 
staff in the various departments of the hospital. She taught as much by 
example as by word of mouth. It was no uncommon occurrence to find 


_her at the hospital after hours talking to some patient or his family or 


working at some project she had begun. Her work in the hospital also 
included helping in the stockroom, ordering supplies, and, along with 
other designated staff members, distributing MCC supplies. When 
necessary she assisted in the operating room or delivery suite when 
regular nurses were either off duty or too tired from previous duty. 
Irene never complained about being fatigued and certainly many times 
went more than the “second mile.” She was also a regular member of 
the Hospital Managing Committee, as well as of the larger body for 
General Conference Mennonite Mission Hospitals, the Medical 
Board. Here she rendered valuable direction and service. 

Irene’s years away from home and Beatrice’s marriage in the 
meantime had drawn these inseparable sisters away from their earlier 
intimacy. “I was busy with babies, and she with her work,” admitted 
Beatrice. Yet Irene herself admitted her reticence in sharing freely. 
“Somehow I always found it hard to talk about my faith. Most of the 
time I was more concerned about how / appeared to others than how 
much of Christ could be seen in my life.” 

Irene never drew attention to herself, nor did she complain. “She 
always came home from school telling us what fun she had had in 
school,” her mother said. “She never complained.” 

“In the letters that we got over the five years she was in India,” said 
Beatrice, “she never told of any trouble she might have or that she was 
ever homesick, or that things weren’t going smoothly.” This was 
brought to mind afresh when Irene was home in 1974. “When we 
Visited together, we always had to be careful or she wouldn’t say 
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anything about herself at all.” 

This withdrawal from intimacy and free sharing, this lack of 
confiding in others, and reluctance in communicating her problems to 
her co-workers made it difficult at times to fully appreciate and 
understand Irene. She found it easier to express herself in writing, and 
wrote with a lively style and an exuberance of spirit. Her letters are full 
of names—names of people she met, stayed with, ate with, or 
vacationed with. Each detail of her new life was written about with 
relish. ) 

Irene had interesting collections—unusual road signs, detailed 
expenditures, jigsaw puzzles of all kinds, and a most valuable one of 
carefully sorted and designated stamps. She also had a fine collection 
of records. Irene was always busy doing something. 

On one vacation Irene had discovered “a black pepper plant and a 
cardamom bush—real spices of the East,” she wrote happily. And 
when her cleaning lady invited her home to share a chicken they had 
bought with their Christmas bonus, Irene was “thrilled,” especially as 
“the poorer people often feel their homes are not good enough,” she 
wrote. 

She was an avid visitor. She recorded in her letters a friendship with 
a Moslem woman, a former patient, one who went veiled in purdah. 
Three young daughters were also in that home, denied the education of 
their brothers. Irene enjoyed their tea and their friendliness. She 
accompanied student nurses on home visitation. Again she wrote of 
the visits, the tea, the sweets, reminding her of work back in Biggar. 

Her love for Indian food and her easy adjustments to the ways of the 
country endeared her to young and old. How natural she found it to 
slip off her shoes, cross the floor barefoot, seat herself cross-legged on 
the mat, and accept with graciousness and genuine delight the 
proffered cup of tea, some freshly prepared (often peppery) breads, or 
some sweetmeats. 

In spite of her intellectual prowess, reading The Brothers 
Karamazov in Hindi, for example, there is a childlike quality in Irene’s 
letters. Of a courtyard service in Jagdeeshpur, in 1974, she says: “The 
Heese children and I will remember the (eight-day-old) baby goats 
more than the service, I think. We held them in our laps for the longest 
time until the mother came through the yard and into the house 
looking for her babies. . . we reluctantly let them go. . .” 

Irene took her guests to her favorite silk sari shops to browse for silks 
and bangles, but was extremely frugal in her own purchases. 






risen Lord and Savior.” 
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Though she was not verbal about herself and her own feelings, it was 


~her obvious enjoyment of life and people that endeared her to others. 
‘In a 1973 Christmas card to the Good Will Society back home, Irene 
‘wrote that although Indian customs and values were different, 
‘nevertheless “our hearts are still united by a pervading warmth of love 
and peace which is known to and experienced only by those who 


believe—believe not only in the birth of a baby Christ child, but ina 


In a 1974 letter to her parents she expresses her love and 
appreciation to them. “Yes, you could do something for me,” she 
admits, and asks them to deliver, in person, a list of little messages to 
friends, such as. .. “that night we roasted marshmallows in Mrs. Elias’s 
back yard was really special... You can assure Mrs. Friesen that I am 
sure making use of the poncho she made for me... .” 

“Tm happy; hope you are too,” she wrote her parents. And in her last 
letter home she wrote, “There is so much loving to do.” 

Irene evidently did not realize that her time for living was short. On 
March 10, 1975, she was scheduled to leave for New Delhi to attend a 
meeting of the Emmanuel Hospital Association. (This would be a trip 
of at least thirty-six hours by train.) Irene had not been feeling well the 
week before and had taken time off from work to go visit and rest at the 
home of her girl friend, Lee White, at Rajnandgaon, 200 miles away. 
After returning to Champa, Irene, usually so independent, asked aco- 
worker, Mary Pauls, to go with her to New Delhi. They left on the 
morning of March 10, but that evening when they reached Nagpur, 
where they had to change trains, Irene was unable to continue the trip. 
By Wednesday morning, Irene and Mary had returned to Champa. 
Irene already appeared quite ill and Mary brought her to her own 
home to care for her. The Medical Superintendent, Dr. T. Mathai, and 
other doctors of Christian Hospital examined and treated her. A 
specialist from a mission hospital in Bilaspur, fifty miles away, was 
called and made several car trips to Champa during the next few days. 
Irene was already unconscious when the final diagnosis was made. 
Irene had acute leukemia. 

Her condition deteriorated rapidly. As the community became 
aware of the seriousness of Irene’s illness, many people came to see 
her—the lowly, the aged, the staff of the hospital, the former patients. 
Of these visits during Irene’s illness, Ruth Ratzlaff has summarized it 
well in a letter written to the Commission on Overseas Missions. 
“Sunday there were about twenty guests—I began a list—and Monday 
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over 100 passed through Irene’s room. We let in all who came, for Irene 
no longer knew and could not be tired by them. It was quite an | 
experience to receive the people who came and it made us realize how 
many lives Irene had touched. There was the old Bible woman, 
Elizabeth Bai who said, ‘She called me Dadi (Grandmother).’ And 
Phulmani Dutt who said, ‘She called me Auntie. She often came to 
our house Sunday evenings and we went to church together.’ ” 

People usually came in groups; one would pray, and they would 
quietly leave. A group of non-Christians came. I asked one of the 
women, “You know her?” “Oh yes, she often stopped at our house. 
When my children saw her coming, they danced with joy. She liked our 
food.” Some teenage boys came from the business area of the town— 
one could sense she had touched their lives—and after she passed on, 
they brought two large wreaths of flowers. 

“An educated lady came, wife of the principal of the local high 
school,” Ruth continued her observation. “Do you know her?” “She 
often stopped at our house. She was very interested in my embroidery 
and gave me some good books to read.” 

At Irene’s funeral, one of the hospital staff members summarized her 
life beautifully when he said, “Sister often went walking after work 
hours; no, it was not walking—it was witnessing.” 

Irene died on March 19, 1975, at the age of thirty-one years. 
Although her span of life was short, she lived richly, deeply, freely, in 
full commitment to her Lord and in glad service to mankind. 
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hosrfess in fhe Cause 
Of Peace: 


EVA HARSHBARGER 
(i902- | 


by LaVonne Platt 


“Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have give I thee: In the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk” (Acts 3:6 KJV). 

The year was 1953. Eva Harshbarger,! dean of women and head of 
the home economics department of Bethel College, felt a call to serve in 
the war-ravaged country of Korea. The Mennonite Central Committee 
was to be one of the first groups allowed to work in the postwar 
reconstruction, and if she were ever to fulfill her long-standing desire to 
work with MCC, this seemed to be the time. Both of her sons had 
recently left home to enter alternative service and her mother, who had 
been living with her, could move into a vacant apartment in her sister’s 
home. 

In a matter of weeks after her inquiry, Eva had been selected and had 
sailed for Japan, expecting to pick up her visa soon after she reached 
Tokyo. While she waited in Japan, first staying with MCC staff in 
Osaka, then with friends, and finally at the Tokyo YWCA, she studied 
the Korean language and taught English to Japanese students. 

But the days dragged into weeks and the weeks into months. Eva’s 
visa still had not been granted. She began to feel that she would not be 
allowed into Korea to work with MCC. Perhaps because she was past 
fifty the Korean authorities believed she was too old to help in the relief 
work, Eva thought. She even wondered if perhaps they thought she 
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was wealthy and would pay to get her visa if she waited long enough. 

Finally, after waiting for three months, Eva wrote to the Korean 
government officials who were in charge of visa authorizations. “I have 
seen pictures of Korean children with horror-stricken eyes and bellies 
distended with starvation,” she wrote, “and have heard stories of the 
extreme needs faced by your country because of the war. I felt that I 
must do something to help alleviate the suffering. I have no money, but 
I am willing to give three years of my life. For three months I have been 
waiting in Japan because I have not received a visa to enter Korea. If 
you do not want me, please inform me at once, so I can apply to go to 
the next neediest country of the world.” 

The next day Eva was summoned to the Korean mission in Tokyo. “I 
have received your letter,” the official said to her, smiling, and stamped 
a Korean visa into her passport. 

While Eva’s work with the MCC unit in Korea was her first overseas 
experience, it was not the beginning of her service and leadership in the 
church and her implementation of a deep concern for world peace. 

Born into the Calvin Geiger family on August 27, 1902, in Bluffton, 
Ohio, Eva Grace Geiger showed early qualities of leadership. From 
the time she was twelve years old, she clerked in her father’s general 
store, taking turns with her older brother and sister. When she was only 
fifteen, she began teaching a Sunday school class of six-year-olds. 

The Geiger corner was a gathering place for the neighborhood, and 
Mr. Geiger’s store, named Noah’s Ark because it had “a little of 
everything” in it, functioned as a community center, sometimes staying 
open until midnight. 

It was in her home and in her church that Eva’s spiritual life 
developed. Although Eva’s mother had not gone to high school, she 
read widely, sometimes quoting Tolstoy to her children. Later, when 
the Bluffton College YWCA dramatized Tolstoy’s “Where Love Is, 
There God Is Also,” Eva realized the influence Tolstoy’s writing 
already had made in her thinking. 

Eva was brought up in the Zion Mennonite Church near Bluffton. 
Most of the members were relatives of her parents, her grandfather and 
then an uncle serving as pastors. The church had a strong emphasis on 
education, and many of its members held advanced degrees. In 1913, 
C. Henry Smith, N. E. Byers, and Paul Whitmer joined the church 
when they moved from Goshen to teach at Bluffton College, enriching 
the church and Eva’s growing faith by their influence. 

Eva enrolled at Bluffton College, and there became a leader in both 
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the Student Volunteer Movement and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. She was brought into touch with the wider world through 
attending their national conventions. “I remember the joy I felt at a 
‘Student Volunteer Conference in Indianapolis, particularly in the 
discussion groups when, for the first time outside the Mennonite 
‘Church, I experienced fellowship with followers of nonviolence and 
individuals concerned about those of other races.” 

Eva first met Emmet Harshbarger at a Sunday school conference 
when she was in high school, but they did not become well acquainted 
until he came to Bluffton to attend college. Their friendship developed 
during the two years Emmett was completing his college work at 
Bluffton, and they were married August 19, 1925, after they had both 
| graduated from Bluffton. 

During the first year of their marriage, Emmett taught in the high 
school at St. Paris, Ohio. The next year he began teaching at Bluffton 
High School. That year Eva attended Witmarsum Seminary in 
Bluffton. She was enthusiastic about her teachers—A. E. Kreider, J. E. 
Hartzler, and Paul Whitmer—and she especially enjoyed learning 
-about other cultures and studying church history. Eva and Emmett’s 
son, John, was born in 1928, while they were living in Bluffton. 

In 1930, Emmett enrolled in graduate study at Ohio State University 
in Columbus, Ohio. Eva ran a rooming house for college students to 
extend his $1000 salary as a graduate assistant. Many of the men who 
stayed at the rooming house were graduates of Bluffton College, so the 
Harshbarger home became an informal center of Mennonite 

fellowship. Eva’s sister Mabel lived with the Harshbargers and helped 
to run the rooming house. “It was a case of mutual need,” Eva explains. 
_ Mabel was able to continue her education and Eva, who was expecting 
another child, needed help with the responsibilities of running the 
rooming house. Her second son, Ivan, was born January 14, 1931. 

Through the years several other relatives—a brother, two sisters, a 
nephew and niece of Eva’s and a sister of Emmett’s—lived with the 
Harshbargers at intervals while attending college. Often they were 
crowded. 

“It took considerable adaptability, but we were young, pliant, and 
optimistic,” Eva explains. “As I look back on my life, I realize that 
there was very little time in which I did not share living quarters with 
- someone besides my husband and children. Love is to be practiced, not 
just talked about.” 

In 1933, Emmett Harshbarger received his Ph.D. degree from Ohio 
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State. Bethel College offered Dr. Harshbarger a position teaching 
history and speech. Emmett was also considering applying for a 
teaching position at the University of Kentucky. While the Harsh- 
bargers were trying to decide what direction their lives should take, 
Eva had a mystical experience. Without any apparent reason, she felt 
they were being led to accept the Bethel appointment. “I am under 
conviction,” she said to Emmett, “that the Bethel opening will provide 
opportunities for peace education and service. We should go.” 

That fall the young couple moved with their two small sons to the 
Bethel campus at North Newton, Kansas. In addition to Eva’s 
homemaking responsibilities, her job as housemother to college girls 
living at Goerz Hall, and Emmett’s teaching duties, the Harshbarger’s 
soon discovered the opportunities for peace work toward which Eva 
had felt guided. | 

“As I look back on the experiences at Bethel in the next 74 years that 
my husband and I had together,” Eva said recently, “I marvel at the 
Opportunities that opened up for us to work for peace.” Emmett was 
elected General Conference Peace Chairman, provided leadership in 
the first Historic Peace Church Conference in 1935, and was in demand 
as a speaker to local civic groups who sought his insight and analysis of 
national affairs. “A man as fully occupied as he was, needed a wife 
completely in accord with his efforts and a strong supportive home 
base to be able to serve as fully as he did,” Eva says of her own role 
during that time. Their marriage was a partnership in the truest sense 
of the word, as they explored ideas and shared decisions. 

In addition to caring for their two small sons, raising a big garden, 
processing food, sewing clothing for the family, and managing the 
family finances, Eva’s tendency to reach out to a wider world and her 
willingness to serve motivated her participation in church and 
community work. For several years she was sponsor of the Senior High 
Youth Fellowship of the Bethel College Mennonite Church which she 
and Emmett had joined in 1934. 

In 1936, Dr. Harshbarger helped to organize the Kansas Institute of 
International Relations, sponsored by the American Friends Service 
Committee. For five years he was dean of the annual ten-day Institute 
series of renowned speakers on topics promoting peace and 
international understanding. 

Eva was hostess to the Institute speakers at Goerz Hall, which also 
was used as a guest house for visitors to the campus. Eva’s guest book 
from those days reads like a Who’s Who in international relations—a 
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| woman judge from Washington, D.C., state department personnel, 


seminary presidents, newspaper correspondents, historians, and 
representatives of the American Friends Service Committee, the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, and the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation. People from England, China, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, stayed in their home in those pre-World War II days. 

“Muriel Lester stayed with us twice,” Eva says softly, speaking of the 
great English social worker-mystic, whose work in establishing 
Kingsley Hall in London paralleled Jane Addams’s work in Hull 
House in Chicago. “Once there were eighty women packed into the 
Goerz Hall living room to hear Muriel Lester speak to the local 


*~ Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom (WILPF),” she 


+ remembers. 


Another time, former Czechoslovakian president Edward Benes 
came to speak and the Harshbargers invited people, including 
Bohemian immigrants, from all over Kansas, to come to a tea to meet 
Mr. Benes. The enormous lawn of Goerz Hall was packed with people. 

Even today, when one meets people who attended these Internation- 
al Relations Institutes in the late 1930s, they are likely to mention 
meaningful encounters that they had during the informal times Eva 
arranged between sessions. 

In December, 1936, as an outgrowth of the Institute of International 


Relations the June before, a branch of the Women’s International 


League for Peace and Freedom was organized in North Newton, at a 
meeting in Eva’s living room at Goerz Hall. Eva Harshbarger was 
chosen as its first president and served in this capacity for many years. 
This organization worked closely with the International Relations 
Institute during all the years the Institute met at Bethel, and has 
continued its work of peace education in the local community in ever- 
expanding ways, often under Eva’s leadership. 

During the summers of 1937 and °39, Emmett was in Europe, the 
first time as a tour director and lecturer, and the second time ona 
Carnegie Endowment grant to study at the Hague, Netherlands. Near 
the end of the summer of 1939, the war in Europe was imminent. When 
England and Poland declared war on Germany, eleven-year-old John 
became frightened and began to cry. Ivan, two and a half years 
younger, teased him; but John remembers that his mother comforted 
him and then explained to Ivan that John was crying because he was 
older and knew what war could mean. 

Most children of John’s age also were not old enough to be aware of 
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the implications of war, but John remembered the previous summer 
when he had met Edward Benes, who had been forced out as 
Czechoslovakia’s president when that country had been taken over by 
Hitler. Looking back as an adult, John believes that his parents’ peace- 
related work influenced him a great deal. “Meeting famous 
peacemakers right in our own house during the Institute of 
International Relations each year certainly had an effect on my life.” 

That fall, Dr. Harshbarger plunged into a heavy schedule of public 
speaking about world affairs and met with other church leaders to 
prepare for what might lie ahead for conscientious objectors if the war 
were to include the United States. In January, 1940, he was a member 
of a delegation of Mennonites, Quakers, and Brethren which appeared 
before President Roosevelt to present a plan for alternative service for 
conscientious objectors to the draft that was being written into 
legislation at that time. 

Emmett Harshbarger had not been well since the summer of 1938 
when he spent three weeks in the hospital witha serious illness that was 
diagnosed only as “flu.” While studying at the Hague he suffered from 
severe backaches and had lost weight. Attempting to combine an 
extensive speaking schedule with his regular teaching responsibilites, 
his health deteriorated further. 

One evening as Eva was waiting for her husband to return from a 
meeting, a premonition came over her. “I feel that we are going to face 
drastic changes in our lives,” she told Emmett when he came in, tired 
and exhausted as he frequently was in those days. 

“You may be right,” he responded. 

In March, 1941, Dr. Harshbarger was hospitalized. Even then, his 
illness was not diagnosed for a long time. Finally they found that he 
had tuberculosis. 

“Months of hope coupled with despair followed, as the struggle for 
life continued,” Eva says. “We were sustained by the prayers and 
concern of a wide area of friends who began to contribute material as 
well as spiritual aid,” she explains. 

During Emmett’s illness, Eva’s mother, Sara Geiger, came to live 
with the family and to take care of Ivan and John. Neighbors helped 
also, freeing Eva to spend more time at the hospital to relieve the 
nursing staff, for Emmett required almost constant care. 

The Harshbarger boys were always in the midst of activity for 
children in North Newton, for the Goerz Hall environs were the 
playing fields of the campus. Just to the north was a baseball field and 
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on the front lawn, especially just at dusk, great games of “grey-wolf,” 
“stealing-the-bacon,” or football could be organized. There was a 
mulberry tree to climb when the mulberries were ripe and an elm tree to 
climb anytime. 

Even though the Harshbarger boys knew that their father was very 
ill and they could tell that he was in great pain during their weekly 
visits, for the most part their lives were secure. Eva provided as stable a 
home situation as she could. One of her sons has said that she didn’t 
show fear or worry, but kept the family life very calm and level no 
matter how uncertain she became about the future. 

It was difficult to meet the heavy expenses of Emmett’s long 
hospitalization, as well as to attend to the needs of the family. 
Insurance payments of $100 a month provided a base for their budget. 
Gifts from many people and organizations, coupled with strict 
economy, saw them through, although eventually they had to sell the 
lot they had purchased for a home of their own. Eva found that raising 
a large garden was an extremely therapeutic activity for her to offset 
the strain of long hours at the hospital, in addition to cutting expenses 
_ by providing food for the table. 

Financial difficulties were not the only additional crises thrust upon 
Eva during her husband’s hospitalization. Her younger son, Ivan, 
contracted rheumatic fever and had to be inactive for six weeks. 
Fortunately there were no resultant complications, and Ivan recovered 
completely. 

One evening in late July, Eva prayed earnestly, assured by the 
promise, “Whatever ye ask in my name .. .” She went back into 
Emmett’s room and looked at him—color was flowing back into his 
face. “But after a few minutes a long, weary sigh escaped his lips,” Eva 
remembers, “and at last I was able to say, ‘Not my will, but Thine be 
done.’ ” All night Eva clasped his hand. The next afternoon, Sunday, 
July 26, 1942, Emmett Harshbarger died. He had not yet reached his 
forty-first birthday. He had been hospitalized continuously for sixteen 
months. 

“T would so much rather have been taken,” Eva says, “and I am still 
struggling with the ‘why’. In a way, my husband was a war casualty— 
in spite of increasing fatigue and backache in the early months of his 
illness, he was out almost every night speaking on peace-related 
subjects. The one thing that makes the most sense to me is that the 
drama of his long months of suffering and his death made an 
impression on the young men who were facing the draft, some of whom 
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went on to become leaders in the Civilian Public Service (CPS) 
program and in church-related activities.” 

A few years after his death, in an article about bereavement, Eva 
wrote, “If we can come finally to the point of thanking God for all 
experiences, no matter how painful, which have made us more 
sensitive, responsible servants, we have learned the price and the glory 
of discipleship. Some truths we learn, seemingly, only through 
suffering.” 

A few weeks after Emmett died, Eva received a telephone call from 
Bethel College president E. G. Kaufman, asking her to manage the 
bookstore and snack shop at Bethel. She could have summers off, he 
said, so that she could go on to graduate school and get the Master’s 
degree she wanted. 

Eva was grateful that she did not have to uproot her boys and her 
mother, who continued to live with her at Goerz Hall. Eva’s job at the 
bookstore and snack shop, and as Goerz Hall housemother, gave her 
an opportunity to have contacts with students and faculty in which she 
found surcease for her sorrow and a new hold on life. She again found 
time to work in the church, and for ten years she taught a Sunday 
school class of preschoolers. 

After attending graduate school at Kansas State College for three 
summers, Eva received her Master of Science degree in child guidance 
and home living. For her master’s thesis she studied, “The Status in 
Home and Church Relationships of Kansas Mennonite Women.”2 

Following her advanced degree at Kansas State, Eva taught courses 
in English and family relationships, in addition to being dean of 
women at Bethel. Privately, she was also dubbed “dean of men” 
because many of the young men who had returned to college after the 
war years seemingly needed a motherly contact and often came to talk 
with her. 

After six years as dean of women at Bethel, during which she also 
served a term as president of the Kansas Deans of Women, Eva was 
ready for a change. The state of Kansas was offering a stipend for child 
guidance training. Having passed the interview examination, Eva 
would receive the stipend upon admittance into a college with an 
accredited social welfare department. She applied for entrance at 
Columbia University. At the same time, she was given the opportunity 
to become head of the home economics department at Bethel. Which 
direction should she go? She promised God to follow whichever way 
He guided her. On the morning she was to give the final answer to 
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President Kaufman regarding the Bethel position, she received a letter 
from the Columbia admissions counselor refusing her admittance 
because of her age. Eva interpreted this as guidance to remain at 
Bethel. She has commented that during times of decision in her life, the 
guidance given her has almost always led her into further relationships 
with others of the Anabaptist tradition. It was so again. 

During the years that the Harshbargers lived in Goerz Hall, Eva’s 
sons grew from preschoolers to college graduates, both of them 
attending Bethel and, after a period of alternative service, going on to 
complete their master’s degrees and to become high school teachers. 

In 1953, after both sons had left home, Eva’s concern for peace work 
took her ina new direction when she went to Korea on assignment with 
MCC. In Korea, Eva was in charge of housing at the MCC unit. She 
met Korean widows, many of whose husbands had been killed during 
_the war—women who needed help to learn how to earn a living. Eva 
organized a Widow’s Project, in which a dozen women could learn to 
sew Korean garments to sell at the market. | 

Besides serving as matron at the MCC unit and managing the 
Widow’s Project, Eva taught a class in English at the University of 
Taigu and tutored privately. “It was largely from my students that I 
learned to know the Korean culture and the ways of the people,” Eva 
Says. 
~ One student whom she remembers for his helpfulness was Mr. Kim, 
the director of an orphanage, who later became president of the 
Korean Social Welfare Organization. One of the highlights Eva tells 
about during her time in Korea involved Mr. Kim. Before going to 
Korea, Eva had been moved by a full-page picture she had seen in a 
magazine of a small orphaned child sitting alone in the rubble of his 
shattered home. The picture had been titled, “The Little Boy Who 
Couldn’t Smile.” One day Mr. Kim asked Eva if she had seen that 
picture. “Yes,” she said, “it was one of the reasons I came to Korea.” 
“Would you like to see the child?” he asked. Then Mr. Kim brought the 
little boy, who had been assigned to his orphanage, to meet Eva. “By 
this time he had a wide smile,” Eva recalls. 

After Eva had been in Korea for a year, she was asked to go to 
Vietnam to help open a new MCC unit. Her duties would include 
taking care of housing and being a matron to the unit. 

The first work in Vietnam was mainly with refugees who had moved 
from the north to the south when the country was first divided by civil 
war in 1954. They also worked with the Montagnard tribal people and 
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with the people in a leper village. Eva lived both in Dalat and Ban Me 
Thuot during the two years she worked in Vietnam. In Vietnam, as in 
Korea, it was from her students of English that Eva learned the ways of 
the people and came to appreciate the customs of the culture. She soon 
adopted the hair style of the refugee women from the north, a roll of 
hair wrapped around her head. She still wears her hair in this manner. 

Eva recalls the first Christmas in Vietnam as one of the highlights of 
her experience there. After distributing Christmas bundles in a newly 
established refugee village, the workers sat down to a Christmas dinner 
of vegetable soup made with MCC beef. “There were no presents for us 
but it was a most memorable Christmas,” Eva relates. 

Eva described the MCC unit house in Vietnam as being like a youth 
center. “There were young people in all the time,” Eva says, 
“particularly those who wanted to learn English.” One of the young 
men who frequently came to the unit house at Dalat said to Eva one 
day, “This is a precious house.” 

When asked how her term of service abroad provided growth, Eva 
responded, “How does one assess one’s growth or lack of it?” She 
pondered the question with questions of her own: “More patience? 
Deeper insights? More understanding of the human frailties of others 
and of oneself? Less need for material things? Greater spiritual hunger? 
Hopefully, these.” And then a definite answer: “Greater and greater 
concern for all the peoples of the world! Yes, this.” 

After her three-year assignment with MCC, Eva returned to the 
United States and taught home economics and English at the Goessel, 
Kansas high school for twelve years. 

While teaching, Eva also cared for her mother, who had spent so 
many years helping Eva when the children were growing up. Mrs. 
Geiger made her home with Eva until her death in 1967, shortly before 
her ninety-third birthday. 

Eva retired from teaching in 1967. She continued her ministry of 
reconciliation, however, by working in her favorite organizations, 
including the YWCA, the WILPF, and the American Association of 
University Women. At various times she has been Harvey County 
Common Cause coordinator, North Newton Cancer Drive coordina- 
tor, and Democratic committeewoman for North Newton. She 
remains active also in the Bethel College Church. 

In April, 1976, at the age of 73, Eva carried out another overseas 
assignment when she was appointed to a six-month to one-year 
assignment as the American representative and hostess of the World 
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Friendship Center in Hiroshima, Japan. She also taught English in 
conversation and discussion groups at the center. Now 75, Eva still 
lives in her own home in North Newton and remains active in church 
and community. 

“In my own life, it has been easier for me to show love and concern 
with deeds rather than with words,” Eva says. She has described herself 
as “a better listener than a talker.” While holding in regard those who 
have been able to influence others with sincere words, Eva says she 
cringes when she hears what sound like “sanctimonious mouthings of 
religious platitudes.” 

What kind of faith has guided Eva Harshbarger to surmount the 

difficulties she faced and to channel her strong sense of service into 
ever-expanding circles? “I would only say that I believe that ‘God is 
love’ and His love is to be shared with all the world. Evil is a result of 
man’s rejection or misunderstanding of God and His will.” With regard 
to suffering, she says, “I do not believe that God means for man to 
suffer from disease or ill-fortune, but that man can learn more from 
them than from good fortune.” She believes that Romans 8:28 should 
perhaps read, “To those that love God, all things can work together for 
good.” “Acceptance is all-important,” she believes, “but only of those 
things which cannot be changed.” 
_ As one views the life of Eva Harshbarger, one sees three strands 
intertwined to make a strong chain of influence in the lives of other 
people. These strands are an interest in young people, a concern for 
peace and social justice, and an innate capacity for hospitality. 

The Vietnamese student was right. Wherever Eva Harshbarger has 
worked and shared her life with others, it has been a “precious house.” 


Footnotes 

1. Most of the information in this article comes from notes of two extensive interviews with Eva 
Harshbarger in 1975, several pages of reminiscences which she wrote in 1976, a long period of 
acquaintance with her in working together in the community and church, as well as knowing 
her as a valued friend. Others who knew her well contributed illustrations and additional 
information. 

2. Eva Harshbarger, “The Valley of Weeping” in The Mennonite, May 21, 1946, pp. 3-6. 

3. Eva Harshbarger, The Status in Home and Church Relationships of Kansas Mennonite 
Women. Master’s thesis, mimeographed, 1945. In Bethel College Historical Library 
collection. 
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KATSUKO TOMOZAWA 
HATANO «si 


by Mary Alene Miller 


Just as they have been attending church meetings together for years, 
Katsuko and E1ichiro Hatano went as delegates from their congrega- 
tion to the annual Hokkaido Mennonite Conference near Obihiro in 
May, 1975. If it was evident that Katsuko was constantly at her 
husband’s side leading him this way, gently steering him down the hotel 
hall that way, it should also have been noted that at seventy-five years 
of age, Hatano himself had stood in line at.the station a half day to get 
their train reservations for that weekend. Such give and take in their 
relationship is the kind of partnership they have had in the gospel in 
Japan for the past twenty-two years. 

Most people in the Mennonite church in Hokkaido cannot easily 
imagine quite how the Hatanos have worked out their relationship. 
Particularly unusual is that Katsuko has acquired the freedom to be 
the person she is in the church fellowship and in Japanese society where 
traditionally women are urged to either literally stay in the back of the 
house or remain quietly in their husband’s shadow. Although Katsuko 
did not become a Christian until her early forties, the groundwork of 
discipline, responsibility and an independent spirit had probably been 
laid in her childhood. 

In the early 1900s Katsuko’s father, Shigeichi Tomozawa, took his 
parents and younger brother from their home in Yamaguchi prefecture 
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to Japan’s northernmost island of Hokkaido, where they qualified for 
the government’s program of land subsidy for veterans. They received 
a tract of land near Kitami in eastern Hokkaido ina sparsely populated 
area where bear and deer roamed freely in the woods. Shigeichi found a 
pretty girl whose family also had just settled in. They were married 
while she was still in her late teens, and had eleven children, seven of 
whom survived childhood. Katsuko was born in 1911, their third child 
and first daughter. 

Katsuko’s early memories of the rugged pioneer life her parents had 
chosen are of everyone pitching in and working. Katsuko’s mother, 
like all the women of that period, made their clothes, lining their 
kimonos with cotton padding against the chill winter winds and 
plaiting boots for each member of the family out of rice straw. On 
Katsuko fell the responsibility of minding the younger children. “It 
seemed as if I were always dressing them and combing their hair.” In 
later years her sisters told Katsuko half-wistfully, half-teasingly: 
“Mother never had to scold you.” 

Shigeichi was a man of strong convictions and he determined the 
religious and educational patterns of their home. The whole family 
observed Buddhist worship before the household altar. Katsuko’s 
father also had very decided ideas about how his daughters were to be 
raised, and for the times and for Hokkaido, they were progressive ideas 
indeed. 

When Katsuko was ready to start to school, the nearest grade school 
was about four kilometers away from their home. However, a special 
private class had been established nearby for first and second graders 
who were not expected to go to the main school. But Shigeichi did not 
want his daughter attending any makeshift arrangements. Katsuko 
was to have the best possible education from the beginning; he sent her 
off with her two older brothers every morning. The walk to school in 
the morning wasn’t so bad, but classes were dismissed at different 
hours. Katsuko remembers running home from schoolalone, crying all 
the way. It helped somewhat that half the distance back she could stop 
at her aunt’s house for comfort; and of course, she gradually got used 
to the distance and was no longer afraid. 

For her secondary education Katsuko was sent to Abashiri, a 
seacoast town two hours away by train where she attended a private 
girls’ school. In Abashiri, on her way to class every morning Katsuko, 
had to walk past the Episcopal church. At school she met Kimiko 
Hayashi, daughter of the Episcopal priest, and closely observed the 
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Hayashi’s warm family life. The friendship with Kimiko was to 
contribute to Katsuko’s search for faith. 

After graduation from secondary school Katsuko taught for six 
years in small country schools in the Abashiri area. Although she 
boarded away from home, she sent most of her earnings back to the 


‘family in Kitami after her meager expenses were met. 


The last year Katsuko taught, she and another teacher-friend 


‘boarded at the home of a groceryman in the town. Because she helped 
this family with the housework and wasn’t “a jabberbox like that other 
‘teacher,” the landlord told Katsuko how much he and his wife 
appreciated her—in fact, they had a marriage prospect for her to 
- consider. . 


In this way Katsuko first heard about Elichiro Hatano, “a very fine 
man who would make you a good husband.” He was a newspaper 
reporter (in those days that meant a liberal and an individualist), a 
vigorous student of English and the oldest son of a postmaster, who 
now, upon his father’s death, was taking over the post office. The 
Hatano family was from Kushiro, the big seacoast city south of 


-Kitami. 


Eventually a formal meeting between the two families was arranged 


‘to consider marriage. Elichiro and Katsuko were far more progressive 


than many of their contemporaries. After this occasion, they liked each 
other enough to meet several times and they exchanged letters, 
deciding their future themselves. Meanwhile their elders were looking 
into the matter. Katsuko’s uncle in Kitami had the Hatano family 
“investigated” in the traditional manner. When both families were as 
satisfied as the principals were, the engagement was announced. In 


1934 Katsuko married Hatano and left the Kitami area for Kushiro 


and the post office. 

Her daughter Kiyoko recalls the family life during World War Il and 
after. “I have this image of mother being able to do a man’s work. She 
helped dig air raid shelters during the war and she chopped wood and 
she was good at carpentry. Also she could do anything with a needle. 
After the war when commodities were scarce she would turn my 
father’s suit coat into an overcoat for me and unravel old sweaters and 
knit new things out of the yarn. She dried corn husks and fashioned 
Japanese-style shoes out of them for me. My pride and joy was a 
rucksack she made for me out of some old burlap and she even got hold 
of some leather for the straps. No one at school had anything to 
compare to it.” 
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In Kushiro, Katsuko found that her old Abashiri school friend 
Kimiko was now Kimiko Hayashi Ito, wife of the United Church 
pastor. The Hatanos were essentially Buddhists, but they hovered 
around the edges of the Ito’s congregation. They valued their 
friendship with the Itos but “we never attended two meetings in a row.” 

In 1951 Ralph and Genevieve Buckwalter were sent by the 
Mennonite Board of Missions to build a church in Kushiro. When 
Ralph made courtesy calls on the Protestant congregations in the city, 
the Itos at the United Church said: “Go down and see Elichiro Hatano 
at his post office. He can talk English with you.” 

One Sunday evening several weeks after this meeting, Ralph opened 
his door to find Eiichiro standing on the steps. When he was invited in, 
the Buckwalters could hardly believe their ears. “We are going to join 
your church—my wife and I,” said E1ichiro. “Right now I have English 
classes every Sunday morning, but Katsuko will come to church 
services.” With Hatano sitting there chain smoking and spicing the 
conversation with his U.S. Army English, the Buckwalters did wonder. 
But Katsuko came to church from the next Sunday on. Before long the 
Hatanos joined the seekers’ class. 

One member of that class, a young student, was puzzled by the 
Hatanos. Mrs. Hatano was mild-mannered and attentive, “seemingly 
present because her husband was.” As for the husband, he directed 
clever questions at the young missionary. This vexed the student and 
raised doubts in his mind about Hatano’s motives. 

(The student was baptized and left Kushiro, but returned several 
years later. When he saw the changed people the Hatanos had become 
in the church he made a complete about-face in his judgments. In fact, 
the Hatanos soon “arranged” his marriage to a fine Christian woman.) 

Whatever appearances might have been the Hatanos say they joined 
the church for independent personal reasons, but that they purposely 
“decided to do it together.” Katsuko had long had positive feelings 
about the church dating back to Abashiri days and the Hayashis. Now 
on coming through the war, seeing Japan lose and watching the 
occupation by American troops, her thoughts were in a turmoil. She 
wanted to see for herself what the new American couple in town were 
saying about Christianity. 

As they studied the Gospel of John on Sunday evenings at the 
Buckwalters, Katsuko says Scripture spoke to her. The words of Jesus 
Christ “had the ring of reality, I could tell.” 

The Hatanos went through the beginner course in Christianity two 
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times before they felt they were ready to be baptized. Meanwhile they 
had eased themselves out of the local Buddhist temple, but not before 
giving a witness to their new faith. Since the young priest was a close 
friend of the Hatano family, there was opportunity for dialogue. In the 
end he told them to take his greetings to the Buckwalters, but asked 
that they not say anything detrimental about the temple. 

The Hatanos lived just off Main Street in downtown Kushiro, the 
post office having miraculously escaped the path of raging fires that 
swept past it the day American B-29s bombed Kushiro during World 
War II. Their apartment was nestled in the center of the building 
behind the post office quarters which faced the street. The living room 
had no window other than a skylight; Katsuko’s kitchen window faced 
a stucco wall in the alley. But if the post office dominated the physical 
arrangement, the Hatanos themselves furnished the spirit that 
attracted visitors. From their earliest presence in the fellowship of 
believers in Kushiro, the Hatano home was the gathering point for 
students and young adults in the church. One regular caller remembers 
the quality of discussion and fellowship that went on and says it was 
“the Hatano Christian salon.” 

Shortly after Katsuko became a Christian she entered a tuberculosis 
sanitarium in Sapporo. In the next four years she underwent major 
surgery three times and twice was given a fifty percent chance to live. 
Yet she calls these years a stimulus to her faith. Out of some 200 
patients in the hospital about thirty were believers or interested in 
Christianity. A local minister held services with them once a month 
and through fellowship and exchange with these patients, Katsuko’s 
faith grew. When the Buckwalters and other missionaries went to 
Sapporo to visit Katsuko, they would find her waiting in her room with 
people invited to whom she had been witnessing. 

When Katsuko was released from the hospital she was in her middle 
forties and her small frame seemed even more fragile than before. She 
had parted with six ribs and most of one lung in surgery. But the years 
of patience and spiritual refreshment in confinement were to release 
her gifts to the church in a new way. 

At first Katsuko herself did not imagine that she would ever lead an 
active, normal life. She did not think she would be able to do much for 
the church, but she would do what she could. She began studying fora 
license in flower arranging every Saturday afternoon. As her special 
contribution to the congregation she had in mind that she would 
regularly donate her weekly flower arrangement to the church for its 
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altar decoration. 

But as time went on Katsuko gained back her energy and health so 
that flowers were just the beginning of her portion to the church. Over 
the years she set an example of joyful participation in the fellowship of 
believers. She sang in the annual Kushiro all-city Christmas chorus 
every year because “as one of the older ones, if I attend, the young 
people won’t have an excuse to not be involved.” And until they left 
eastern Hokkaido in 1967, except for her hospital years, Katsuko was 
the only person who had faithfully attended summer church camp 
from its instigation in the early 1950s right down through its various 
forms—from tents to youth hostel. 

Looking back on her ministry in Kushiro it is evident that she had a 
counseling role in the church. People came to the post office apartment 
to tell their troubles to Katsuko the listener. One young student says, 
“She was a mother-figure to me.” A woman who had decided to commit 
suicide went away from a talk with Katsuko refreshed and free from 
the need to carry out her plan. A pastor’s wife confided that problems 
in her congregation were making her depressed. Katsuko listened as 
they were taking a walk together and admonished, “When Christians 
go around with a long face, it makes even bright things dull.” Who but 
Katsuko after her own long months in the hospital would have the 
authority to say that? 

Missionary Ruth Shenk says there was a time in the history of the 
Hokkaido Mennonite Church when she and Katsuko were two women 
who regularly showed up at conferences and other “men’s” meetings. 
“How glad I was for her courage to attend.” Ruth got to know Katsuko 
better through these experiences. Once at a hotel spa after the evening 
session she and Katsuko headed down to the baths, Ruth getting 
farther and farther ahead. When Katsuko caught up she leaned against 
the wall, panting, laughing at herself, “Me—and my—one—lung!” 

From the days when they had started out together Katsuko had 
always worked alongside Etichiro in the post office. It was a handy 
arrangement to hold down a job and still be able to dash back to their 
apartment to fix a meal or to care for Kiyoko. After post offices were 
federalized and no longer a private family affair, Katsuko donned the 
dark blue worker’s jacket at the window while Elichiro occupied the 
postmaster’s desk. More people were employed under him; labor 
union power began to exert itself. 

The Hokkaido Mennonite Church devoted one conference session 
to the problem of “The Christian and Work.” Katsuko was one of the 
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few women present and the only one who contributed to the discussion 
from the experience of her own career. Her sense of humor brought the 
house down when she described her refusal to “get out there and snake 
dance in the street at my age” in the annual spring labor offensives. But 
she added seriously that she also refused to go along with her 
colleagues in opposing management. For in her case, “management” 
was her husband. She thought most workers’ demands were shallow 
and “even though the protests are just a formal gesture, as a Christian | 
don’t want to appear to be taking sides against him.” 

A young employee who had been watching the Hatanos together in 
the post office, accepted their friendship and began to attend church. 
Today he is the pastor of asecond Mennonite congregation in Kushiro. 

In the process of gathering biographical material I complained to 
Eiichiro that not enough “critical” material was coming in to make 
them seem human. Hatano laughed at that and remarked about how 
people get one idea from external appearances, “but in our inner life we 
alone know how much we have to put up with each other. We are not 
perfect.” 

If there is anything in their life they would do over Hatano says it 
would be the way in which they raised Kiyoko. Just before the war 
when Katsuko’s sister-in-law and then her brother passed away leaving 
two little girls, the family agreed that the Hatanos should receive one of 
the children as they had none of their own. Little Kiyoko came to them 
just learning to crawl. The Hatanos went along with the family’s idea 
that her past would be kept secret. 

They came to regret this decision, for later Kiyoko’s sister sent her a 
letter telling her everything. This sudden information had a traumatic 
effect on Kiyoko in her teens. There were years when the Hatanos, 
feeling unable to undo the damage, could only turn to prayer and ask 
that God would heal and restore the confidence they longed for. 

Kiyoko had been something of a character—a lively, energetic girl, 
to all appearances a Hatano through and through. People labeled her 
an individualist—but then they recognized that her parents were also 
of an independent type. 

Aiko Tanase tells of inviting the Hatano family to dinner when 
Kiyoko was a young girl. Aiko, in her busy schedule, was pressed for 
time and came up with a very ordinary menu. But in her heart she was 
sure the Hatanos would understand. On the way home on the bus 
Elichiro said, “Now that was what I call a simple, sensible meal.” And 
Katsuko agreed good-humoredly: “I could have made it myself.” 
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Whereupon Kiyoko made note of this conversation and parroted it 
back to Aiko at the first opportunity. The Tanases treasure this little 
story to this day. 

Kiyoko studied agriculture. One of only three girls ina student body 
of fifty at a Christian college near Sapporo, she began to see her 
parents’ faith through new eyes. One day Katsuko opened a letter from 
Kiyoko to find a cross artistically penciled at the top of the page. Joy 
filled her for in that instant she correctly anticipated the contents. 
Kiyoko wrote that she had become a believer. After graduation she 
returned to Kushiro where she met and married another young 
Christian, Kazunari Tamura. 

The Hatanos were parents of other “daughters.” Over the years they 
opened their home for periods of a few months to two years to five 
different girls—working girls who had come to the city and had a 
problem of some kind or who needed a family. 

For twenty months the Hatanos made a home away from home for 
Nancy Eash, American Voluntary Service teacher in Kushiro. Nancy 
describes Katsuko as “jolly, more informal and outspoken than many 
Japanese women but well versed in Japanese household ways and 
arts—with important concessions to practicality.” Katsuko loved to 
dress Nancy up in kimono for special occasions but shunned kimono 
for herself as “too much bother.” Breakfast for Nancy was an egg, rice, 
seaweed and tea when there was time, but when working hours pressed 
it was cornflakes and instant coffee. 

Katsuko gave Nancy flower-arranging lessons in exchange for 
English lessons. Katsuko often joked about her language progress, but 
she was persistent, sometimes pulling out the book as a signal for 
“class” to begin at 11 o’clock in the evening after a long day at the post 
office and a long evening of diligent crocheting, mending or 
housework. 

Katsuko’s learning English was a step toward ulfillints the Hatanos’ 
longtime dream of visiting the United States. When they turned their 
eyes abroad in 1967 the Mennonite World Conference beckoned in 
Amsterdam and it looked as if it would be easy to attend: their 
apartment and the post office building had just been condemned to 
make way for a wider street; Eiichiro had only to retire one year early. 
The Hatanos left Kushiro in August, 1967 for a year abroad on their 
own funds but with the interest and blessing of the Mennonite 
congregations in Hokkaido. 

In retrospect Katsuko says, “I don’t see how we did it.” A week was 
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‘spent touring the Holy Land, Greece and Rome, and more time 
traveling in Europe. In Zurich Katsuko stood by the river where Felix 
‘Manz was drowned, and remembers that as an important highlight in 
‘learning about “the Mennonite community of faith at large.” They 
settled in Goshen, Indiana in a little cottage near the Goshen Biblical 
‘Seminary. Professor Howard Charles made the arrangements 
»providing Etichiro with study opportunities during the year. 

As Japanese lay people in the Goshen community, the Hatanos had 
much to give but they were not fluent in English. One of Etichiro’s 

professors later said of him: “There he sat, not saying that much, buta 
‘rapt student. And I would think—we should all be listening to him tell 
of their experiences. We should be learning from them.” 

Katsuko communicated through her flower art. “She stole the show 
in Goshen with her arrangements—making the newspapers and 
everything,” Eiichiro says proudly. Nancy Eash was able to reciprocate 

‘the Hatano hospitality she had received in Japan by translating for 
'Katsuko at various flower demonstrations. Nancy says, “When I was 
/with her she always insisted on speaking Japanese and having me 
‘translate. But on her own, as ona bus trip with a group of women, my 
‘mother reported she would carefully construct her English sentences 
'word by word, with much joking; it was obvious she knew more than 
she wanted to let on. In any case, the women always enjoyed her 
company tremendously.” 

When the Hatanos returned to Japan, their large new house in 
‘Sapporo was waiting for them near the Shiroishi Mennonite Church, 
‘Kiyoko and Kazunari came to live in their upstairs and their four 
children filled the house with a friendly din the grandparents could not 
have imagined a few years ago. 

Katsuko regrets that she waited so long to become a Christian. “All 
those years hanging around the edges of the United Church in 
Kushiro—there is no excuse for it. Think of all the joy and blessings we 
could have had if we had known the Lord longer.” 

There is a story told about Katsuko some years back. In the Kushiro 
Church a young teacher was baptized and then stopped relating to the 
fellowship. Katsuko happened to meet him on the downtown Kushiro 
bridge and right there they had an intense exchange about priorities. 

Citing her own experience she urged him to keep up his commitment to 
God from his youth. 

Although she has taught Sunday school, organized women’s 
“meetings and evangelistic outreach, counseled and advised, helped 
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arrange marriages, used her flower-arranging classes as a witness tool 
for the church, and although E1ichiro has been given positions of 
responsibility and leadership in two congregations and in the 
conference, Katsuko has never been elected to a church office. But in 
the twenty-five year history of the Mennonite church in Hokkaido no 
other woman has been singled out for significant leadership either. Yet 
men and women work side by side in every congregation where, 
because the membership is small, every person’s contribution is 
important. 

Katsuko, through her travels around the island, is well-known and is 
a beloved and respected layperson. At all Hokkaido church gatherings 
when she and Elichiro walk in, there is an audible joy: “Here they are 
again. Doesn’t she look well?” 

In Japanese society, by virtue of her seniority, over the years 
younger members of the church naturally have deferred to Katsuko’s 
influence and leadership. That she has not abused this privilege is 
surely God’s grace worked out in her life. 


Katsuko and E1ichiro Hatano endured long hours of interview, gave 
helpful advice and made corrections. 


Among many people in Hokkaido and around the world who also 
assisted in collecting this material I am especially indebted to: 
Genevieve and Ralph Buckwalter, Marvin Miller, Nancy Eash Myers, 
Ruth Shenk, Kiyoko Tamura, and Aiko and Takio Tanase. 
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life iS an cdvenrure: 


MARIE J. REGIER FRANTZ 
JANZEN tiss7-_ ) 


by Marjorie Ediger 


“T have always tasted life to the full. I have wanted to experience all of 
it. Life seems good to me, though I am also fully aware of much that is 
evil. I can understand why people feel that the world is getting worse; 
nevertheless, there is also much that is good, and good that is getting 
better. I suppose one’s own experience colors that perception very 
much. I have had the great privilege of good health with only a few 
aches and pains. Were Jill, my eyesight poor, had I to suffer much pain, 
my outlook might be different. 

“Iam more and more struck with the wonder of life. How isit thata 
new life starts with a little child, who has no ability to think, has little 
character, but develops into a person with convictions, character, 
moods, etc.? Beautiful, marvelous! 

“On the other hand, life seems even more a mystery—the presence of 
good and evil, why? how? Why this dualism? But still I believe there is 
God—a good God. Some day, somewhere, we will be able to solve this 
riddle. This is faith. I have no way to prove it. 

“As to my present way of living—I enjoy it. Living alone in a big 
house is very comfortable. Iam at ease, have no emotional problems to 
solve. I can enjoy so much, living ona college campus. But is it enough? 
Am I sufficiently involved with the life of human beings? I am not sure. 
I am always on the lookout for new involvements that I could enter and 
make my life more of an asset.”! 

These are some thoughts shared by Marie J. Regier Frantz of North 
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Newton, Kansas, just after her seventy-eighth birthday. Her life 
continues as an exciting adventure. Enjoying plays, concerts and 
programs given by Bethel College students, she was a student herself 
recently, taking part in Bethel’s Enrichment Class (for people over 
sixty-five). A member of the Bethel College Mennonite Church, she 
participates actively on its service committee. 

Even when Marie is at home watching television, her hands are not 
idle. She may be making a recipe book to be sold at the Economy Shop, 
a store whose proceeds help the retarded. Or she may be finishing up a 
patchwork laprobe which she will take to the Mennonite Central 
Committee relief center. She takes an active part in the North Newton 
city council meetings, serving on a committee to help solve the 
community’s problems in its recycling program. 

True to her Anabaptist heritage, Marie has a real “hunger and thirst 
for righteousness.” She speaks out, writes out, and acts out her concern 
for human rights, justice for the powerless, and peace in our world. 

Born of John and Emilie Regier, in Whitewater, Kansas, on May 25, 
1897, Marie Joanna Regier was the oldest of six children. She attended 
a rural elementary school, then Bethel Academy, and graduated from 
Bethel College in 1926. Between college years she taught in a country 
school in Liberal, Kansas. 

“I was very idealistic as a new teacher. My main purpose in life was 
to serve,”? she reminisces. Teaching sixty children from grades one 
through eight was difficult, but it came as a real shock to her when the 
school superintendent asked her to resign in the middle of her first year 
because of “discipline problems” (even though there were no 
problems). What a blow to her pride and idealism! Later there were 
strong hints that prejudice, because of Marie’s German background, 
was behind the dismissal. 

After another semester at Bethel College, Marie taught one year of 
elementary school, and then two years high school (English and 
German) at Henderson, Nebraska. Slowly her self-confidence 
returned. She returned to Bethel College, and before graduation she 
was notified by the General Conference Mennonite Board of Foreign 
Missions that she had been accepted to go to China. 

In the fall of 1926, at age twenty-nine, Marie was on her way to a 
China adventure. Idealistic as ever, full of zeal for the Lord, ready to 
make great sacrifices for Christ, she was totally surprised to find her 
first Chinese home to be luxurious, much like those at home. She was 
to study at the Union Language School in Peking, learning the 
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‘fascinating Chinese picture-writing language. 

Usually missionaries spent only one year at language school, but due 
to political unrest, the mission decided that Marie should study for 
another year. “That second year at the language school proved to be 
rather fatal,” she later confessed, “though it took me many years to 
realize it.”? 

Marie met and fell in love with an American dentist, a divorced man 
who made it clear that he was interested in love, but not marriage. The 
experience was so overwhelming that for a time it radically changed 
her outlook on life. She felt that maybe religion was a sublimation, that 
people were really searching for love. With this kind of outlook it was 
difficult to go to the station and do mission work, but she felt that 
“after all if people had not found satisfaction in their love life, then 
religion was still the best thing, and . . . I could help them in that.’””4 
Her first assigment took her to live in a traditional Chinese house in 
Da Ming Fu. Life there was beautiful and fulfilling, in spite of her new 
ideas. Marie taught an English Bible class. Her assignment was 
“country evangelistic work,” and so with a Chinese Bible woman she 
rode her bicycle to villages in the area—sometimes five or more miles. 

By 1933 it was furlough time, and Marie came home with many 
questions in her heart. For the past five years she had been struggling 
with her emotions and experiences and beliefs. When her furlough year 
was up, she asked the mission board if they would send her back to 
China as a social worker rather than a missionary. This they refused to 
do. Seven years passed before she felt ready to return to China as a 
missionary. 

“Gradually, gradually, I came to realize that the love life is not 
everything, and that there was more to life than just emotion—that 
God is more, much more than just the satisfaction of our sexual needs. 
I don’t know that it was such a conscious struggle. It just developed 
quietly.” 

During these hard years of questioning, Marie came to know herself 
better and became her own person. Her faith came back little by little, 
this time stronger than ever as her very own. She went to the University 
of Chicago Divinity School and received her master’s degree in 1936. 
She attended the Chicago Theological Seminary part-time (she would 
receive her Bachelor of Divinity degree here fourteen years later), and 
was rewarded by seeing her first written effort—a one-act play called 
But, Mother published.® The play was, in a sense, a replay of her own 
family background. She was thrilled when the seminary decided to put 
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on a performance of her play. Later a sequel to this play, J Know, 
Child,’ was written. 

By 1940, Marie was ready and anxious to go back to her friends in 
China, again under the Board of Foreign Missions. She has written a 
moving account of this second term in China called, The Cloud That 
Hung Over My Second Term in China.® In the first part of this 
documentary she describes her feelings on seeing China again: 

I could hardly believe it. I was really back in China after having 
been seven years in the States. I was actually going down Hattamen 
Street in Peiping (Peking). The wind whirled yellow dust about my 
ears, but I did not mind as I turned my head from side to side, trying 
to make out the signs on the shops, most of which I could read now. 
They were no longer meaningless hieroglyphics as they had been the 
first time I came to China. 

It was truly all very much as it had always been, yet there was a 
disturbing difference. I noticed it when we arrived at the seaport. We 
now had to open up every piece of luggage. Then there was the 
everlasting filling out of blanks. I don’t know how many times I 
wrote that I was forty years old.? 

Marie’s assignment as a missionary in the Tamingfu area was to visit 
the seven village churches and to encourage and teach members and 
inquirers. She said, “We usually let the Chinese women do most of the 
talking, but we were there to give them moral support.” !° Again, 
bicycling was their form of transportation. 

As she pedaled to the village, Marie noticed more changes. She saw 
people fleeing with bundles on their backs. One day, on their way 
home, Marie and the Bible woman were advised not to pass through a 
certain village because of shooting. 

In early 1941 the request, and then the command, came from the 
American consulate that all Americans should leave China. It was a 
hard decision for the missionaries. Finally it was left up to each 
individual to decide what was the right thing to do. Marie and another 
single woman, Wilhelmina Kuyf, felt they must stay. Not knowing 
what would happen, they started packing some suitcases, just in case 
they had to leave suddenly. Marie felt great joy and relief after they had 
decided to stay. 

In August of that year, Marie was asked to move to K’ai Chou and 
teach English in the high school there. Since Elizabeth Goertz, a nurse, 
was the only foreigner left in K’ai Chou, they could keep each other 
company. | 
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_ K‘ai Chou was a point where Japanese and Communist interests 
_ clashed most intensely. Both wanted control of the hospital and the 
high school. There was much pressure to close the school. In spite of all 
_ this, to Marie it was an exciting time. She enjoyed being in the center of 
activity; she only hoped this would not mean the end to her teaching. 

It was in early October, 1941, when she wrote the last letter home 
that came through in regular time, about a month. Her next letter, 
written November 22, did not reach her parents until January, 1943. 

One day, a Japanese officer came to investigate the missionaries. 
Marie took this opportunity to give a peace witness: 

He asked first where my home was and whether the fact that the 
American Marines had left China made any impression on me. I told 
him no, that was no concern of mine. He could not understand that. 
He said that most people were afraid when the soldiers went home. 
Then he asked me whether I thought that America would enter the 
war against Russia. I told him I didn’t know. I was not in favor of the 
Russian government, but then we believed that war was wrong 
anyway, and we hoped America would not get into the war. He 
could not understand that either. Would not everything go topsy- 
turvy if we did not have war? I countered that I thought everything 
was topsy-turvy when we did have war. Next he wanted to know 
whether we had any property in China. We told him that we did not 
even own the house we were living in. And we had not asked the 
Chinese to buy any land for us either. He wondered what we would 
do if the money from America did not come through any longer. We 
said that for awhile we still had enough, beyond that we did not 
know, but we were trusting God. 

He asked me three times whether it did not make any impression 
on me that the soldiers were gone. Then he asked me who I thought 
would win if Japan and America should get into war. I laughed and 
said that I didn’t know, but I supposed whoever was the strongest. I 
had to laugh every time I thought of the man afterwards. He seemed 
so nonplussed with our ideas. !! 

In early December, 1941, as Marie was teaching her English class, 
some of the boys in the class looked out the window. “Miss Regier, 
there are soldiers surrounding the building,” they exclaimed in 
frightened voices. Soon the principal came in and said, “Something has 
happened. They want you, Miss Regier.” She followed him down the 
stairs. She describes her feelings: 

As soon as I came to the gate, I found myself surrounded by 
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guards who followed me as soon as I was past them. It was quite 

impressive to be the center of so much attention, one measly little 

missionary. In a few minutes Miss Goertz was escorted from the 
hospital. The moment she arrived, two of the men took us aside and 
asked that we pack up the things we use every day and our bedding. 

“That means they are carrying us off, doesn’t it?” I asked Miss 

Goertz. Even though I did not want to leave, I could not help feeling 

excited about the whole proceeding. What should I pack? I knew I 

would probably have much leisure time. I would want to write, 

sketch and read, hence my typewriter, sketchbook, crayons and 
reading materials. I had Madam Curie, Gulliver’s Travels, Story of 

Mankind, The Hunchback of Notre Dame, a Reader’s Digest and an 

old Christmas number of the Women’s Home Companion. | 

expected to spend Christmas in prison. So I also took a little manger 
scene along and the two Christmas cards we had received. !? 

That first day was spent in the city waiting in a room. Towards 
evening some Chinese friends smuggled in some blankets and a big 
sack of homemade food. The superintendent of nurses was allowed to 
come in person to see if they were being treated well. They thought of 
the Apostle Paul and how he must have felt when some of his church 
members visited him in prison. 

Later Marie and Miss Goertz were allowed to go back to K’ai Chou 
to their old home, although guards were always near and they were 
watched closely. They were allowed to stay here about a year and a 
half. At first there was plenty to eat. They even took in four homeless 
babies and gave them good care. Eventually, as food became more 
scarce, they found homes for each of the babies. Soon no money was 
coming in and they found out what it is to be hungry. 

On May 15, 1943, Marie and Miss Goertz were finally sent to an 
internment camp in Wei Hsien. This place had been a large 
Presbyterian mission compound. It was surrounded by a wall which 
now had electric wiring on the top. The people brought to this camp 
were foreigners who lived in various parts of China, but who were 
citizens of countries with which Japan was at war. This was the best 
camp which the Japanese had, so the people here did not suffer as some 
did in other camps. In fact, many of the Japanese soldiers showed they 
did not want to be cruel. Marie cites one such incident: 

One of the Brethren missionaries tried to impress some of the 

Chinese Christian women that they ought also to pray for their 

enemies. But they were not impressed. Then, one day, some of their 
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men came back from carrying baggage for Japanese soldiers. The 

men had told them that the Japanese had wept. They had said, “We 

don’t like to do this. We don’t like to make you suffer. We have 
families in Japan whom we love. But we are forced to do this.” After 

that the women decided that they could pray for their enemies. !3 

There were many interesting, intelligent people in Wei Hsien. Life 
was not dull for Marie as she made new friends and discovered many 
ways to make life here interesting and meaningful. They wrote plays 
and gave them. They had exhibits of creative ideas for the use of tin 
cans, etc. There were some hard times, but with her interest in people 
and the challenge to her creative mind, it became another great 
adventure for Marie. One of the hard times came in March , 1944, 
when she received a telegram telling her that her mother had died in 
November, 1943. She had barely recoverd from this shock and grief 
when she received word that her father had died six months later. 

In August, 1945, end-of-the-war rumors were beginning to come 
more often. In her diary on August 16 Marie wrote: 

We think that the war is really over, but news comes so gradually 
and is so long drawn out, our emotions are frittered away before 
coming to a real climax. If it is true, the American Marines are 
supposed to march in here from Tsingtao, the nearest seaport. !4 
The next day the Americans did come, only they dropped down in 

parachutes. On the following day sick internees were readied to be 
flown home. Marie describes the joy of the people: 

We are weak with emotion. The end has really come. Rumors are 
buzzing wildly again. We'll all leave in a few days. We’ll be taken out 
by plane. We'll all fly to West China. Anyway, a radio was brought 
in and we will get the news. !5 
Finally, on October 18, 1945, Marie and others from the camp were 

flown out of Wei Hsien. Marie went to Peking and there taught English 
at Yenching Christian University for one year. The next two years she 
taught at the Peking Presbyterian Girl’s School. In August of 1948 she 
returned to the United States. 

Since she could not return to her beloved China, Marie applied for 
missionary service in Japan. The mission board, however, had other 
plans. They wanted her to work with the Mennonites in Paraguay. 

This confronted Marie with a hard decision. For one thing, she had 
much anger in her heart toward the mission board members for not 
permitting her to go to Japan. Although she finally did consent to go to 
Paraguay, she had no peace in her heart. As she thought about this and 
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prayed, light finally came which brought her peace. The thought came 
to her, “I have not been willing to forgive the mission board for their 
mistake. I have made so many mistakes myself!” So she became 
reconciled and left for Paraguay that fall in 1950. '6 

Fernheim, Vollendam and Neuland: all three places became Marie’s 
home at different times during the three years she served in Paraguay. 
The first year her work included home visitation, starting women’s 
mission societies, and teaching in the Zentralschule (high school) in 
Vollendam. The second and third years were spent at the Neuland 
Zentralschule teaching church history, world history, and Bible. 
During her spare time, she visited in homes and started an adult 
Sunday school class. 

Marie returned to the United States after these three years, and this 
time the mission board saw fit to send her back to Asia—not to China 
or Japan—but to Taiwan! Two years were spent in Taichung visiting 
homes during the day and teaching English classes in the evening. In 
1958 she moved to Hualien, where she trained Christians and taught 
Bible to a group of nurses in training. Here she also wrote a series of 
articles on child training. 

In 1962, Marie turned sixty-five. According to mission board policy, 
this meant “your work with us is over!” What a blow to an energetic, 
creative woman who wasn’t ready to retire! 

Marie was sure of one thing—she wanted to keep on working. She 
had often thought of working with black people, perhaps in an 
interracial setting, working for reconciliation and justice. One day she 
went to Chicago to visit her sisters and while there decided to visit the 
Woodlawn Mennonite Church, an interracial church on Chicago’s 
south side. Pastor Delton Franz and his wife Marian invited her for 
lunch, and they talked about voluntary service and their need for a 
mature person to work in the community and help in The Quiet 
Place—a bookstore-doughnut shop and drop-in place for people of the 
street. This appealed to Marie, and the Franzes saw how beautifully 
she would fit in. 

By November 1, 1963, the Woodlawn community had its woman 
parish worker, and Marie was beginning another exciting adventure. 
Her letter to Andrew Shelly (then Board of Missions executive 
secretary) on Sunday, November 3, describes some of her enthusiasm: 

I am already all thrills about being here. Dusty stairways and 
grimy windows stood out when I arrived, but they immediately 
receded into the background as I got into the life that is Chicago. 
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The church services this morning impressed me tremendously. . . 

At eleven o’clock the minister, Delton Franz, and his assistant, Mr. 

Ed Riddick, a Negro who is a special service worker in this district, 

entered. Mr. Riddick led in the prayer of confession. After the 

opening part, both he and Delton stepped down from the platform 
and stood in front of the congregation for “reporting to fellowmen, 
the concerns of the church.” At this time they introduced guests and 
new workers. Someone asked prayer for a sick member, and Mr. 

Riddick asked that we remember suffering people in Vietnam. It was 

as though they took the whole world into their personal concerns. 

After a good sermon and a choir number, we sang the last hymn. 

Then we gave “the right hand of fellowship” when everyone shook 

hands with all the people standing within reach. There was certainly 

a feeling of warmth and intimacy in the service and I thought, “What 

am I here for? to help? when they have so much to give.” !’ 

Marie’s enthusiasm for the Woodlawn Church and the people in that 
community did not grow less, but more. She worked at the Quiet Place, 
visited people, started Bible classes in homes, and had a release-time 
Bible class for children. 

Life in Chicago was quite different from the foreign mission field. 
But in a way, living in a black ghetto on Woodlawn Avenue was 
another “foreign” field right in the United States. Her feelings against 
injustice were intensified here. She was ready to become actively 
involved if she thought it would make a difference. She writes: 

There is a tragic side to living in Chicago. There are the many 
poor. There is segregation in many places. One major area 1s that of 
the schools. There is to be a boycott the latter part of February 
unless all children are given equal privileges. At present we boycott 
one of the milk companies which has nearly forty percent of the 
trade in a Negro district, but employs only five percent Negroes. 

Another problem at present is that Governor Kerner has reduced the 

amount being received by welfare recipients. He has done this in 

order to make a better financial picture. So we are writing to him, 
pleading that if people need to be helped, they ought to get sufficient 

help, so that the children do not need to suffer. '8 

Marie was ready to get involved individually with families too. On 
one visit she found a home with a mother and eight children. The 
mother was feeling the load to the point of having a breakdown. Marie 
listened to her story and then offered to take home some washing and 
mending. The mother was very appreciative and at times seemed open 
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to try to better her condition and to come to church. Often Marie 
wondered if her efforts were bringing any results. In spite of some 
discouragements, her joy and faith and dedication helped her through 
difficult situations. Even when she was knocked down and robbed one 
evening upon returning from The Quiet Place, she didn’t quit. 

One of Marie’s most effective weapons against injustice was writing 
letters. She wrote to newspapers and church periodicals, and to 
individuals. 

In one of her strongest letters to The Mennonite Weekly Review, 
Marie speaks to Mennonites in their lethargy after a Veterans Day 
Peace March planned by a group from Bethel College did not 
materialize: 

I suppose. . . for the sake of public relations it was better to 
abstain. But if Newton is that conservative that it could not stomach 
an orderly march along the sidewalk, ... then it seems to me Newton 
certainly needs something to shock it out of its lethargy... I read an 
article lately in which the writer says how respectable we Mennonites 
have become. We no longer trouble the conscience of the nation. !9 
In May of 1967, Marie was chosen as one of the outstanding alumni 

by the Bethel College Alumni Association. Excerpts from that citation 
read: 

Characteristic. . . has been her ‘lebenslust’—an eagerness to 
confront life head-on; bringing to each new experience a freshness 
and enthusiasm which only the well-springs of a deep faith in God 
and man can supply. 

The Bethel College Alumni Association salutes Marie not only for 
her numerous and versatile accomplishments, but for her willingness 
to adapt to the need of the hour, and for the quality of spirit and 
personal concern she has invested in her work with people. 2° 
During the three years Marie spent in Chicago, she was correspond- 

ing with an old acquaintance, Rev. Peter Frantz of North Newton, 
Kansas, who later became her husband. She left the United States ona 
world tour in the spring of 1968. It was while in Taiwan, on this tour, 
that she wrote Peter her acceptance to his proposal of marriage. 

Marie arrived back in the United States in January, 1969, and was 
married about a month later, on February 22. She was seventy-one 
years old; Peter Frantz was seventy-eight. Marriage was another 
worthwhile adventure, although a short one, lasting only 4!4 years. 
The last year of that time Peter became more and more ill. Marie cared 
for him patiently and lovingly until he died in 1973. 
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Three years later, on October 1, 1976, Marie married again, this time 
to retired pastor Rev. B. H. Janzen. He was eighty and she, seventy- 
nine. Marie admits that she hesitated at first, but because she “really 
liked him,” she could not resist the challenge of a “new adventure!” 

Marie J. Regier Frantz Janzen is a woman who truly lives in the 
Anabaptist tradition. Her love for people, regardless of race or 
economic position; her deep caring for persons above things; her 
passion for justice; and her willingness to become involved even when 
it becomes risky; all these were inspired by her dedication to Jesus 
Christ. 

Marie lives in her home in North Newton, Kansas, somewhat more 
quietly now. But life is still an adventure for her. Her pen is not silent, 
and she doesn’t tire of finding new ways to live out her discipleship to 
her Master. 


Footnotes 
1. Marie J. Regier Frantz, article, “My Philosophy,” unpublished. Written June, 1975, North 
Newton, Kansas. 
2. From a conversation between Marie Frantz and the author June, 1975, North Newton, 
Kansas. 
3. From a letter by Marie J. Regier to Marjorie Ediger, November, 1976. 
4. Ibid. 
5. Ibid. 
6. Marie J. Regier, But Mother, a one-act play (New York: Samuel French, 1940). 
7. Marie J. Regier, a one-act play, “I Know, Child,” unpublished. 
8. Marie J. Regier, “The Cloud That Hung Over My Second Term in China,” unpublished. 
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Ma Ibid. p.,12: 
11. Ibid., pp. 35, 36. 
12. Ibid., pp. 37, 38. 
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pioneer in health home care: 


SELMA PLATT JOHNSON 
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by LaVonne Platt 


The pastoral setting of Meadowlark Homestead at Newton, Kansas— 
a rolling meadow with a stream meandering through prairie grasses— 
suggests a relaxed, calm environment, free from the pressures and 
tensions, schedules and deadlines of modern society. Founder, Selma 
Platt, established Meadowlark Homestead in 1951 as a therapeutic 
community for persons seeking help for emotional problems. ! 

She envisioned Meadowlark as a “sanctuary where men and women 
may find a new perspective on the difficult problems of their lives and 
relief from emotional tensions; a home for people. .. who need help in 
finding resources that bring confidence, courage, and peace of mind; a 
home in a simple, free country environment where the therapeutic 
value of recreation, fellowship, counsel, and spiritual guidance can be 
realized.” ? 

Born September 16, 1902, on a farm near Danvers, Illinois, Selma 
Ione Rich was the oldest child and only daughter of William and Lina 
Rich. One of Selma’s earliest memories was of the trauma she 
experienced when her brother, Wilbur, two years younger than she 
died at the age of ten months. 

From 1905 until 1909, Selma’s father operated a lumberyard and 
grain elevator in Congerville, Illinois. When Selma was seven, her 
family moved to Newton, Kansas, where her father opened a hardware 
store. Her second brother, Willis, was born when Selma was five years 
old, and a third brother, Eldon, was born when she was fourteen. 
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Even as a child, Selma had a strong interest in ethics, with kindness 
being a conscious motivation for her behavior. A little book of 
drawings and writing which she gave her parents soon after she started 
to school was about “good and bad hearts.” She developed an early 
sense of responsibility for others and was known as a serious-minded 
child with a strong conscience. “I felt that I must do what God said,” 
she explains. She was baptized at the Bethel College Mennonite 
Church at age twelve. 

She says that as a child she felt so strongly about the wrongness and 
foolishness of war that she would do all she could to witness in that 
cause. She remembers when she was only about fourteen years old 
arguing with a minister from another denomination about the efficacy 
of pacifism. 

A 1924 graduate of Bethel College, Selma was strongly influenced by 
her studies in religion, ethics, and the psychology of religion. As she 
grew older, the philosophy of life she had developed in college 
changed, she remembers, but it was a gradual, expanding change, 
never an upheaval when she felt impelled to overthrow beliefs she had 
held earlier. 

After teaching three years at Moundridge High School and one year 
at Freeman Junior College, Selma enrolled in Chicago Theological 
Seminary in 1928, planning to major in religious education. After a year 
at the seminary, instead of completing her work toward her master’s 
degree, Selma married a fellow student, Ferry Luther Platt, Jr., who 
was studying to become a Congregational minister. Their first home 
was in Germany where her husband studied theology at Marburg 
University. 

At her husband’s first parish at the First Congregational Church in 
Manhattan, Kansas, Selma was busy with her new son, Dwight. But 
even then she found time to direct religious drama and to assist in the 
Congregational youth program with students from Kansas State 
College. She was active also in the choir and in the social action group, 
one feature of which was a study of the cooperative movement. This 
study culminated in the establishment of a cooperative grocery store in 
Manhattan. 

Another son, Joe, was born in Manhattan. Selma and her husband 
went through an anxious period following Joe’s birth, because he had a 
congenital diaphragmatic hernia which required surgical correction 
when he was only twenty-eight days old. 

Ferry Platt served five years in Manhattan and then was named as 
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Rural Life Secretary of the Council for Social Action of his church. 
The rural work was centered in Merom, Indiana. In Merom, Selma 
helped her husband organize community work. 

In April, 1938, Ferry Platt died of pneumonia and meningitis, after 
only a month’s illness. A daughter, Zona, had been born only ten weeks 
before his death. 

How does a young widow provide a home for three small children, 
particularly during those depression years of the 1930s? At that crisis in 
her life, Selma could not face trying to get ajob, and it was tempting to 
remain at home with her generous parents. After a summer with them 
in Newton, Selma decided that she wanted to go back to where she 
would feel nearest to Ferry and where she could get help in facing life 
and raising her children alone. With this in mind, she returned to 
Chicago Theological Seminary where she had met Ferry. 

She remembered that Ferry had been particularly enthusiastic about 
courses he had taken from Dr. Anton T. Boisen, who taught religion 
and psychology at the seminary. She felt that Dr. Boisen’s Jungian 
approach to an understanding of the inner life would aid her in turning 
her suffering into someting that could help her to grow rather than to 
defeat her. 

It was during this time that the germ of an idea to establish a home 
like Meadowlark began to grow in Selma’s thinking. Dr. Boisen had 
encouraged her to become a counselor because of the insight she had in 
-understanding case studies discussed in class. The confidence he 
instilled in her and her own recognition that people need spiritual 
support in order to recuperate from emotional trauma were motivating 
forces which took form later in the establishment of Meadowlark 
Homestead. 

When Selma returned to Chicago, Selma Rupp, a friend from her 
earlier teaching days at Moundridge, went with her to care for the 
children while she was in class. They shared the housework, shopping, 
and cooking cooperatively with a Mennonite couple who lived in an 
adjoining apartment. Selma remembers with a laugh that they were so 
crowded that she often did her studying in the only place in the 
apartment where she could get away from others—the bathroom. 

Selma’s first job after the year of seminary was as a part-time 
secretary of Student Aid and Employment at Washburn College in 
Topeka, Kansas. In this work she was recognized as being perceptive in 
placing students in jobs for which they were particularly well-suited. 
With her background of experience in cooperatives, both at 
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Manhattan and at Merom, she organized a cooperative eating house 
for Washburn students. 

After two years in Topeka, Selma again returned to teaching, going 
back to Moundridge. Despite the largely Mennonite make-up of the 
Moundridge community she experienced antagonism because of her 
outspoken pacifism during those war years of 1941-43. “I didn’t sense 
any hostility from the larger community,” Selma says of those years. 
But unruly students discovered that if their misbehavior was directed 
at her pacifism it was condoned by the superintendent and board. It 
became so uncomfortable both for her and the school system that she 
finally resigned in the middle of the second year. 

Paradoxically, the next year she had good rapport with students 
from the navy unit at Doane College in Crete, Nebraska, where she was 
Director of Religious Activities and instructor in psychology and 
English. 

Although she had never completed her work for a master’s degree, 
Selma was invited to join the faculty at Doane College because of the 
shortage of teachers during the war. At the end of the war she opted 
against continued college teaching and more graduate study because it 
would take too much time and energy that she wanted to spend with 
her children. Instead she made plans to return to Kansas to another 
high school teaching position. 

Selma decided that job prestige or a high salary were never to be 
motivating factors in her search for employment. More important to 
her were the relationships she was developing with her children. She 
gave her children opportunity to develop responsibility and indepen- 
dence by consulting them and considering their views on matters of 
importance to the family. She also encouraged them to start projects of 
their own for which they were responsible. 

Because she was herself an independent thinker, she challenged her 
children with new ideas and encouraged them to do their own thinking. 
She rarely punished them by laying down arbitrary restrictions. Her 
son, Dwight, has said that he can never remember her becoming really 
angry with her children, and that she never disciplined them by 
spanking. Rather she dealt with misbehavior by talking it over and 
reasoning it out with the children or by making them think it through 
in a room by themselves. Almost the only criticism her children made 
of their relationship with her was that she was sometimes overprotec- 
tive of them. Selma’s children sensed that some people in the 
community considered their mother to be a radical. Nevertheless her 
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sensitivity to moral and religious values was instilled in them. 4 

In the summer of 1945, while still living in Nebraska, Selma again 
experienced tragedy when her eleven-year-old son, Joe, died asa result 
of adhesions from the operation which had taken place soon after his 
birth. At his memorial service, the president of Doane College gave 
what Selma considers the highest tribute to her relationship with her 
children: “Joe’s conduct caused one to have respect for those 
responsible for his rearing.” 

Joe’s death was an intense experience for Selma, one that has 
colored all her life since then.® The morning after Joe died, she had a 
mystical experience in which she felt his presence all around her, an 
awareness that he was really there with her. 

Later, however, she experienced a religious rebellion, with strong 
feelings of guilt for Joe’s death. She felt that if she had been closer in 
her relationship with God she would have realized sooner the 
seriousness of Joe’s illness. It was only with “time, a lot of reading, and 
the grace of God,” Selma says, that she was able to cope with this 
feeling of rebellion and guilt. “Now,” she continues, “I believe that 
struggle is part of our destiny, and we need struggles to develop and 
learn. It is possible to turn suffering into something that can help us to 
grow rather than to defeat us. And because of the forgiveness of God, 
tragedy can be turned into assets in our lives.” 

Having already made plans to return to Kansas before Joe’s death, 
she moved with Dwight and Zona to North Newton later that summer. 
She taught in the nearby town of Walton for the next four years. 
During the summer of 1946, she also taught psychology at Bethel 
College. 

In addition to her teaching career and her homemaking responsibili- 
ties, Selma took time for work in the church and the community. She 
again became a member of the Bethel College Mennonite Church. She 
also invested a great deal of herself in three parallel organizations, 
from which she in turn received strength and moral support. 

In December, 1946, she helped to organize the Newton Interracial 
Fellowship. One of the activities of this group was to work toward the 
integration of movie theatres, restaurants, and drugstore soda 
fountains in Newton, and to foster mutual understanding among 
people with varied racial and ethnic backgrounds. 

She also helped to organize and was the first chairperson of the 
Kansas Clearing House for Civil Rights, a group which was 
instrumental in bringing about Fair Employment Practices legislation 
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in Kansas. 

During this same time, Selma served as chairperson of the Kansas 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. She was attracted to active work in the 
F.O.R. instead of other peace groups to which she belonged because of 
its religious orientation and because it included both men and women 
in its membership. “I contributed my time and involvement in the 
F.O.R. because I didn’t want to feel when I grew older that I hadn't 
done all that I could have to make the world a better place for my 
children and grandchildren,” Selma says. 

In 1950, Selma’s work with the Fellowship of Reconciliation opened 
the way for her to serve in workcamps in Germany where she took part 
in reconstruction efforts. At the request of Pastor Wilhelm Mensching, 
director of Freundschaftsheim, the peace study center where the 
F.O.R. work was centered, Selma gave a number of lectures on peace 
in the home and peace between nations. 

Soon after her return home from Europe, her son, Dwight, was 
imprisoned for draft refusal stemming from his position as a 
nonregistrant under the Selective Service Law. The hardest part of the 
experience for Selma was “not that my son had been sent to prison,” 
she explains, “because I felt that his strength of conviciton was strong 
enough to uphold him. Rather, the most frustrating part of the 
experience for me was that I felt unjustly criticized by some of my 
relatives and friends who blamed me for his decision.” 

In the establishment of Meadowlark Homestead, on the other hand, 
Selma received the backing and encourgement of her family and many 
members of her church. With the financial assistance of her father, 
Selma purchased a 160-acre farm a mile east of Newton, Reverend and 
Mrs. Carl Landis helped to form the nonprofit corporation which was 
founded to organize and develop Meadowlark Homestead. In 1952, 
the two houses already on the farm were renovated by alternative 
service workers, college student volunteers, and church members from 
nearby Mennonite churches, and the first wing of a new building was 
built. On October 26, 1952, Meadowlark Homestead was dedicated as 
a memorial to Selma’s husband, Ferry, and her son, Joe. 

Even before construction of the first wing was completed, four 
persons came to Meadowlark as “guests.” Selma avoided the word 
“patients,” preferring to make the least possible distinction between 
the temporary residents and staff personnel. 

As Meadowlark was being planned, Delmar Stahly, Director of 
Mennonite Mental Health Services of the Mennonite Central 
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Committee, had discussed with Selma the possibility of using 
Meadowlark as an outlet for patients at Prairie View Mental Health 
Center. They would come if they were ready to be released from 
hospital care but still needed the supportive environment of a health 
care home. Through the years when Selma was director of 
Meadowlark, guests came from Prairie View, from the state hospitals 
in Topeka and Larned, from the Veterans’ Administration Hospital in 
Topeka, and from several out-of-state institutions. Other people came 
without being referred by hospitals, seeking relief from emotional 
difficulties before they became severe. 

When construction of the additional housing wings was completed 
six years after Meadowlark had opened its doors, the main house had 
room for twenty-six guests, about equally divided between health 
home guests and elderly guests who received foster home care. The 
other buildings on the farmstead were used by resident staff and by 
workcampers who came to Meadowlark Homestead either as 
volunteer helpers or for their own programs of recreation, worship, 
and study. Several young conscientious objectors did alternative 
service at Meadowlark. 

Selma’s children also participated in the work at Meadowlark while 
they were living at home and later. After Zona, now Mrs. Omer Galle, 
had received her M.S. from the University of Chicago she returned to 
Meadowlark for a year as a psychiatric social worker. When Dwight 
returned from the University of Kansas and voluntary service in India 
to teach at Bethel College, he served on the Meadowlark board of 
directors for several years. 

None of the salaries at Meadowlark were high, but Selma’s was 
among the lowest, since she chose to keep her income low enough that 
she would not be required to pay income taxes that would contribute to 
War. 

While Meadowlark Homestead was financially supported mainly by 
fees of guests and by contributions, the foster home for the elderly was 
an income-producing project for the Homestead, as well as providing a 
place of work for younger guests who could begin to take on 
responsibilities to help others. Younger guests also participated in the 
garden, farm, and household responsibilities, and eventually a 
workshop was organized where Meadowlark residents made mat- 
tresses and pillows for sale. 

During the fourteen years that Selma was administrator at 
Meadowlark, she visited other mental health facilities around the 
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country incorporating their helpful methods. 

Always interested in pursuing the idea of the relationship between 
religion and mental health, Selma continued to explore this field of 
study even after her work at Meadowlark ended. She left Meadowlark 
in July, 1965, when she married the Reverend Herman C. Johnson, a 
Congregational minister who had been a boyhood friend of Ferry 
Platt’s. Working beside her husband in congregations in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and inarural church near Newton, Selma was active in 
peace work, participated in study groups, and offered her hospitality to 
the many friends from around the world whom she had learned to 
know. 

In 1970, when Herman retired from the active ministry, the 
Johnsons accepted a position as caretakers of the Four Springs Guild 
for Psychological Studies where they had both attended previously as 
students. Mixing work with participation in the seminars at the guild 
was an enriching experience for Selma until she became partially 
paralyzed by a stroke in February, 1971. Even this did not stop her 
interests in her study, especially her reading. As much as possible she 
continued to attend the seminars. 

When Herman and Selma returned to Newton after a year at Four 
Springs, they joined a study group on psychology and religion which 
meets twice a month at Prairie View Mental Health Center. 

They are active participants in an intergenerational Sunday school 
class at the Bethel College Church. “Unlike many older people, Selma 
remains current in her thinking,” said one of the class members. “She 
has an ability to relate the present with the past, and is ahead of her 
time on issues of peace. .. At the same time, she is willing to listen to 
others and to explore new ideas in a nonjudgmental way.”’ 

Despite the fact that she has long passed the age for retirement and 
that her stroke has left her with only partial use of her left arm and leg, 
Selma continues to be active. A highlight for her in 1974 was a trip to 
Europe with Herman and his daughter, Christine. An opportunity to 
return to Freundschaftsheim where she had worked, and to meet new 
people (sometimes out of necessity when an extra hand was needed to 
help her onto the European trains) are all examples of the continued 
involvement and appreciation of life which Selma experiences. 

Since 1974, she and Herman have had primary responsibility for the 
care of Selma’s brother, Willis Rich, who is bedfast because of multiple 
sclerosis. Selma also maintains her interest in Meadowlark Homes- 
tead, where she and her husband are on the board of directors. 
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Several years ago, ina Meadowlark newsletter, Selma described the 
large skylight window in the meadowlark living room as a constant 
reminder to “look up, and laugh, and love, and lift.”8 Perhaps it is this 
philosophy that has allowed her to state, “Both great sorrow and great 
joy have been my lot. I have learned that we can use sorrow as well as 
joy in the development of spiritual maturity. 1am convinced of my own 
frailty and partialness, but also of my personal responsibility in the 
choices I have made and am making in my struggles toward health and 
wholeness for myself and for society.” 

How does a person whose life has included much tragedy manage to 
contribute significantly to meeting the needs of others? What is the 
source of her strength? Selma says, “I get my strength from 
communion with God, not so much by talking to God—He already 
knows my problems—but from trying to listen to the inner voice for 
His guidance. When we are in touch with the kingdom of God that is 
within us, as Jesus taught, we will receive guidance for our choices in 
hte.” 


Footnotes 

1. Unless otherwise cited, information and quotations are taken from interviews by LaVonne 
Platt with Selma Johnson in 1975 and 1976, and from many years of friendship and 
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an ordinary Women in 
extraordinary CircUMSTSNces: 


ROSA KING tssi-i969) 


By Edna Mast 


The gritty taste in her mouth, the sand in her shoes, the sting of the 
wind in her eyes, dust pictures and names drawn anywhere and 
everywhere inside the house and out by her children—all these brought 
Rosa King, a farmer’s wife in North Dakota in the late 1920s, to the 
point of exhaustion. Would it never rain? She could thank God, 
though, for the never-failing well of water that nourished both family 
and flock. 

Worse than dry weather was the illness of Harry, her tall, 
hardworking and faithful husband. Never as robust as his wife, he 
couldn’t afford to be sick. Rosa remembered her feeling of lostness 
when she learned that he had tuberculosis. How empty the house 
seemed the first night after he went to the sanitarium, seventy long 
miles away. 

Seventy miles. It might as well have been seven hundred. Yet there 
was always a way. Her nearest neighbor, Norman Westover, assured 
her, “Let me know whenever you want to go see Harry. I’ll take you.” 

Rosa thought of the visit when Harry told her to bring his overalls 
the next time she would come. “I am going to get well.” How delighted 
he was when he could wave to his little grandson, Vernon, through the 
hospital window. The last time she was there Harry had said, “I wish 
you could bring me a great big piece of watermelon the next time you 
come.” 

And so on July 23, 1929, Rosa started early in the morning for 
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another trip from Kenmare to the sanitarium. Norman drove and two 
friends, Rosie Harris and Elma Kauffman, went along. It would bea 
long day, the sun hot, the wind dust-laden as usual, and the road full of 
chuck holes. 

Rosa’s mind darted in two directions. Her mother-heart went back 
home to her five boys who were bravely trying to do the farm work 
without Father, boys who swallowed hard to keep the tears back. Just 
as anxiously she looked forward to seeing her husband. Surely he 
would be better this time. Maybe they would be able to bring him 
home. 

She patted the package on her lap. It contained a huge piece cut from 
the heart of the best watermelon she could buy. Their vines would yield 
nothing this year. She would not need to speak, for the gift would bea 
symbol of their love, saying, “This is the best I can bring you, Harry. 
You know we have no money, and not much of anything else. But we 
have each other. We have our five sons at home, and our married 
daughter, and God. May this watermelon be as refreshing and 
satisfying as our love has always been.” 

The sun was high in the sky when the Model T chugged to the 
entrance of the sanitarium. Elma and Rosie followed the eager wife as 
she hurried to the reception desk. The lady there greeted her with, 
“Good morning, Mrs. King. Go right up to see your husband.” 

When they reached Harry’s door, Rosa wondered why it was closed 
and felt an unusual quietness, though she did hear footsteps hurrying 
toward her in the hall. She opened the door, slipped to the bed, pulled 
aside a curtain and saw that her husband’s face was covered with a 
sheet. 

“ot wie stgonel: 

“I’m very sorry, Mrs. King!” gasped the nurse, following her into the 
room. “Why on earth did they let you come up here without telling 
you? I’m so sorry! When Mr. King was eating his breakfast this 
morning he started hemorrhaging. He said, ‘It won’t amount to much,’ 
and then he was gone.” 

LOhy 

The piece of watermelon was forgotten. Harry, Rosa’s husband for 
twenty-six years, was dead. 

Rosa L. Miller was born in Hickory County, Missouri, November 1, 
1881, to Samuel P. and Katie Raber Miller, the oldest in a family of 
eight children: Rosa, Susie, Ami, Daniel, Minnie, Christ, Samuel and 
Otto. She lived with her family in several places in Missouri, then 
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moved to Oklahoma in a covered wagon, and later back to Missouri. 

One day, Rosa met Harry Lee King in a crowd and they were 
immediately attracted to each other. Rosa felt pity for Harry because 
he was an orphan living with his grandparents, and Harry was 
fascinated by the dark-haired, olive-complexioned Rosa, a young lady 
of great dignity. They were married in December 31, 1902. Rosa was 
twenty-one. 

Harry and Rosa made Missouri their home for five years, then 
pioneered in North Dakota on a rented farm near Coulee. In 1913 they 
bought 160 acres near Kenmare, where they settled and joined the 
congregation at Spring Valley Mennonite Church. 

They became the parents of one daughter and seven sons: Edna, 
Ralph, Samuel, Amos, Elmer, Frank, Harry Lloyd and Emery. Harry 
King was a good father whose influence was felt by his sons long after 
his death. 

The story is told that when Samuel was just a toddler he wandered 
into the meadow where his father was mowing “slough” hay. Not being 
able to find his daddy, he lay down and went to sleep in the tall grass. 
Harry stopped the cutter bar within inches of his son, and carried him 
to his mother. “I almost mowed into our little boy.” (Both parents 
wept.) They wept together too when Samuel got his fingers in the hand 
wringer as Rosa was washing with a scrubbing board and wringer. 

The deaths of two sons broke the King family circle before their 
father died. Ralph, the oldest son, developed osteomyelitis and died a 
painful death at eighteen years of age. Elmer died suddenly of 
pneumonia. 

Harry, too experienced much physical pain. He had an eye put out 
by the stubby horn of a small calf. Then he had surgery for gallstones, 
and had not recovered entirely from that when he became terminally 
ill. Now, at age 48, he was gone. 

On the way home from the sanitarium the wind pierced Rosa, but 
she didn’t feel it. Darkness fell; she didn’t notice. All she could do 
was mutely pray, “Oh God, what'll Ido? Howcan I raise my boys with- 
out a father? How can I feed them?” 

She had called Edna from the hospital, and so came home to a 
houseful of people. “Thank you, everyone, but. . .” 

Their pastor had told the boys that Daddy was gone. Lloyd and Sam 
were cultivating corn on the Renno place. “Let’s unhitch and go 
home.” 

Friends came and went. The day of the funeral came and went. One 
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day followed another like horses’ hoofs on the prairie. 

“I’m being brave,” Rosa said to herself, “for the sake of my 
children.” She moved like a machine, working from sunrise to sunset, 
then dropping into a bed that was a pit of loneliness. The heartache, the 
hard work, the insecurity caused a spiritual dearth within her more 
devastating than any drought. 

After the boys went back to school she had too much time to think. 
“T could have wrung my hands and screamed when no one was near,” 
she admitted later. 

Then, one day alone in the outhouse, the widow went to pieces. She 
cried until she couldn’t cry any more. Then she cried some more. Tears 
ran down her cheeks. Her apron was put to good use. 

“What will happen to my boys? O Lord, what shall I do with them? 
They need a father. So far I have managed to feed and clothe them. 
You have provided. But I want them to be good men, men like their 
father and You.” 

God spoke. “I have Harry. Now give me your boys.” 

“Lord, you can have them,” was all Rosa could whisper. 

Then peace came. 

The first winter after Harry’s death, one day as she was returning 
from helping a neighbor dress turkeys, Rosa slipped while getting out 
of the sleigh when the horses started up too soon, and broke a bone in 
her leg. X-rays revealed a piece broken off her tibia. A cast was put on 
from hip to toes. A day or so later the doctor told her he wasn’t satisfied 
with what had been done, and plannned to open the cast and nail the 
chip in place. When the boys came to the hospital she told them of this 
but added, “I don’t think he will. We’re going to ask God to heal it the 
way it is.” 

The next morning the doctor said, “Mrs. King, we are not going to 
operate after all.” 

She replied, “I knew you wouldn’t.” 

“What?” 

“I asked the Lord to heal it the way it was, and I knew you would 
change your mind.” 

Rosa wore the cast for several months. The boys took over the 
cooking. Amos’s specialty was rice with raisins, and Frank could bake 
a huge chocolate cake without eggs. What an ordeal, though, for the 
boys to decide who should wash the dishes. 

“When will it rain?” If the King family had known that they were in 
the midst of a seven-year drought, they would have given up hope of 
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keeping the farm as long as they did. 

A black cloud promised rain, but brought grasshoppers instead— 
cruel, crunching grasshoppers that hid the sun. Walking through the 
grass the insects would fly up like swarms of bees. They added to the 
“agony of waning hope.” Turkeys died with their craws full of 
grasshoppers. 

The boys tried mowing Russian thistles or tumbleweeds when green 
for hay. Cattle sold for around twenty dollars a head when they could 
be sold. Stock died because they swallowed too much sand with dry 
grass. At one time the Kings had five fresh cows and not enough milk 
for the table. 

At fourteen years of age, Frank got a job working on a Works 
Progress Administration (WPA) project of road construction. He took 
a man’s place driving a team of horses hauling stones. Sam went to 
Montana to find work. The natural buoyancy of youth and the Kings’ 
faith in God, however, made life worth living. 

Blizzards could be cruel, bringing temperatures down to as low as 
fifty degrees below zero. They tried to make of the King farmhouse a 
white coffin, but the family saw to it that it remained a place of comfort 
and cheer. And after the storm, what fun sleighing and sledding! When 
they ran out of fuel they burned dried “chips” of cow manure. They 
learned that horse manure would not burn; it deadened the fire. They 
learned survival. 

The family had to create its own entertainment. The boys spent 
many happy hours in the summertime trying to snare gophers. They 
would take a string, loop a noose around a gopher hole, back up and lie 
flat on the ground, pulling the string when a head appeared. 

By the mid-1930s, however, Rosa realized that things were not 
getting any better; drought and the depression had spelled a double 
disaster. Their life then was comparable to what Laura and Almanzo 
Wilder of Little House on the Prairie fame had experienced in Dakota 
Territory in the 1890s. To borrow money for seed for crops that dried 
up, and feed for stock that was always hungry, to borrow again season 
after season, to see the deterioration of cattle and farm, ended with the 
realization that no crops meant no more credit and no money to pay 
interest or taxes. Finally, the farm and the little that could be salvaged 
belonged to the bank. For a short time the family was forced to accept 
welfare. “We were down and out,” Rosa admitted years later, “but we 
were all in the same boat, and neighbors helped each other.” 

Rosa’s sons did not go hungry. If anyone went hungry, it was she. 
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Her prayer of blessing at the table expressed gratitude to God for His 
goodness, and a concern for her boys whether at home or away. The 
sons now associate her tear-filled eyes with this rite. 

Often “poor man’s gravy” made a substantial meal. Her recipe: “Put 
a dab of lard or bacon drippings into a skillet, brown in that several 
tablespoons of flour, season with salt and pepper, and add milk, 
simmering slowly.” “Poor man’s gravy” spooned onto homemade 
bread or potatoes built strong men. 

Then help came. Three of Rosa’s brothers—Christ, Samuel and 
Otto—lived in southeastern Pennsylvania and extended an invitation 
for their sister and family to move there. So Rosa and sons Frank, 
Harry Lloyd and Emery, and grandsons Vernon and Clarence, “sold 
out” and went to Pennsylvania in 1935. 

Emery says of these years: “For two years after we moved to 
Pennsylvania, what remained of our family was separated. This 
Mother could not stand any longer, so she rented a house and 
established the home again. How good it was to be together again! 
Mother dearly loved her family and felt it her God-given privilege and 
responsibility to keep her family together.” 

From Montana, Sam had gone on to Oregon, where he married 
Esther Nofziger. They made their home there, except for the first year 
of their marriage which they spent with his family and relatives in 
Pennsylvania. Amos married Agnes Ogburn and moved to Westover, 
Maryland, where he was ordained a minister. 

Rosa and the younger boys lived near Gap, Pennsylvania, for several 
years, then moved to Frazer and became permanently affiliated with 
Frazer Mennonite Church. 

In 1935 Rosa’s daughter Edna, who had married Albert Yoder, 
gradually weakened and died of tuberculosis after having moved home 
to be with her mother. Her baby daughter had died when only a few 
months old. 

In 1940, tuberculosis took its toll again, claiming Harry Lloyd as its 
victim. When he went to the hospital, his mother (with heartbreak) 
said, “He'll not come back alive. I know too well how that disease 
works. It has taken too many of my family.” She was right. He died in 
his twenty-first year. 

After Frank married Lydia Mast and Emery married Ruth 
Brackbill, the King sons built their mother a small cottage near the 
home of their pastor, Milton Brackbill. Here she lived her remaining 
days. 
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In her living room a sturdy yet attractive cupboard caught one’s eye. 
Made in Pennsylvania for Rosa’s grandfather, then belonging to her 
father, then to Rosa, it had madea full circle, going from Pennsylvania 
to Missouri to Michigan to North Dakota, then back to Pennsylvania. 
Snapshots spanning four generations decorated the glass doors. Her 
matching set of “butter dish, sugar, creamer and spooner” told the 
story of sixteen-year-old Rosa and the traveling peddler who stopped 
regularly at her girlhood home in Oklahoma. Now priceless, it was 
“just cheap, costing not much more than a dollar.” 

Rosa became known affectionately as Aunt Rosa in the church and 
community. To her family she was Grandma King. 

Emery says, “I don’t remember Mother ever having a savings or 
bank account. She certainly never had much of this world’s goods. 
What she had, she was so unselfish with. It was hard for her to get the 
aid from the state, feeling she was getting something she didn’t de- 
serve.” 

Declining health did not stop her from keeping busy. She loved to 
bake bread and give it away. Each Saturday morning she made a 
blueberry pie for grandsons Glenn and Danny. At sewing circle she 
asked for take-home work, and so started crocheting bandages for 
Mennonite Central Committee. She made over a mile of three-inch 
bandages, and at the time of her death her 258th bandage was waiting 
to be finished. 

Granddaughter Lois King Huston gives this remembrance of G’ma 
(as she signed her name): 

Many times we were left in G’ma’s care. We would play dominoes, 
build domino houses, or look at her scrapbooks with their lovely 
magazine pictures. And of course there were always “black cookies” 
(oreos) in her old cookie jar for our consumption. When Grandma 
baked pies, which she loved to do, she would take the leftover dough, 
shape into “birdies,” sprinkle with cinnamon and sugar, and bake 
for us. 

She always carried a fairly large black purse, which always 
contained rolls of Life Savers for the children; much to the dismay of 
parents at times! 

Grandma was always concerned about others and was ready to 
lend a listening ear. Of course, she did her share of talking too, but 
that was G’ma. 

The prayer and praise service at Frazer Mennonite Church 
Thanksgiving morning is a yearly highlight. The congregation always 
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looked forward to Aunt Rosa’s fresh testimony of God’s faithfulness 
and guidance through the years. 

A test of faith came early in 1967, when Rosa had surgery. Her 
granddaughter, Edna Hershberger, a registered nurse who lives 
nearby, became her standby from then on. | 

Rosa stayed out of bed as much as was humanly possible, and made 
a remarkable recovery, saying it was because “people all over the world 
are praying for me.” 

The spring of 1969 brought a gradual physical decline. On Mother’s 
Day at her request many of her family members stopped in to see her. 
She had been in church the previous Sunday. Sons Amos, Frank and 
Emery took turns at her bedside. 

Amos recalls his mother asking several times during the afternoon, 
“What are those birds doing out there?” He saw none. “Could she have 
heard angels’ wings?” 

The following morning she slipped quietly away to her eternal home. 

Some folks when they grow old, long to “go home,” especially when 
so many loved ones are on the other side and they have had so much 
trouble here. But when she learned at the age of eighty-five that she had 
cancer, Rosa had cried and said, “I don’t want to die. I enjoy my family 
too much.” 

She liked it here! 


Information for this biography was obtained by the author’s interviews and correspondence 
with the following persons: 

Rosa L. King (deceased) 

Minnie Glick (deceased) 

Otto Miller (deceased) 

Samuel! King (deceased) 

Amos C. King, Westover, MD 21871 

Frank R. King, 255 Lancaster Pike, Malvern, PA 19355 

Emery D. King, R. 2, Malvern PA 19355 
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SUSANNA A. RUTH 
KREHBIEL tis40-i920) 


by Amelia Mueller 


Susanna Amalia (Ruth) Krehbiel never forgot the words spoken by her 
bridegroom on the afternoon of their wedding, for they proved to be 
prophetic: “You must not expect me to devote myself to you alone 
today. I belong to the guests as well.” 

To Christian Krehbiel, Susanna’s husband, his personal interests 
were always secondary to the needs of others, and it took a woman with 
resourcefulness, patience, and understanding to share the life of sucha 
man. 

Starting out as pioneers in three different places: Iowa, Illinois, and 
Kansas, the Krehbiels were often deeply in debt, with never enough 
money and always too much work. In addition to the hard work 
involved in building up farms, first in a primeval forest area and later 
on the unbroken prairies, Christian gave unstintingly of his time and 
energy to church and conference work. When he was not traveling on 
some conference assignment, or writing letters about one of his many 
church related concerns, he was giving help and advice, or food and 
lodging to the many people who came to him with problems or needs. 
Susanna played a supportive background role in her husband’s active 
and varied career. 

Susanna Ruth was born on April 22, 1840 at Eichstock in Bavaria, 
Germany, the second of eight children. Her mother, Katharine 
Strohm, was the youngest daughter of Pastor John Strohm, who 
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preceded Susanna’s father, David Ruth, as minister of the Mennonite 
Chuch at Eichstock. 
In her autobiography Susanna describes her father as a quiet, 


earnest man, who with her mother, “guided the home and the children 
in the discipline of the Holy Spirit with love and patience.” He never | 
began any important activity without first asking God’s help. Each | 
morning her mother sent the children on their way to school with the | 


prayer: 
Jesus in my heart, 
Christ in my mind, 
In God’s name I go forth. 


Susanna’s childhood in Germany was a happy one, but the year 1852 


brought a great change in her life. Her father and a number of the other 
members of the church sold their farms and made preparations to 
migrate to America. The chief reason for the move was to save their 
sons from the military draft. In spite of the difficult adjustment to a 
new land and customs, and the hard first years in America, Susanna’s 
mother often said that she never regretted the move because she would 
not have wanted to raise her children in sinful, immoral Bavaria. 
For Susanna these days were filled with happy excitement! She had 


already heard a great deal about the wonderland, America, because her _ 


Uncle Leisy had been there. Two bits of information stood out in her 
mind. In America one did not have to herd the cattle, a task which 
always filled Susanna with a thousand anxieties, and in America one 
could have so many hens that one could hunt the eggs with a basket. 


The Eichstock families left their homes on May 28, 1852, boarded : 


the ship on June 3, and landed in New York on August 3. They arrived 


at Westpoint, lowa on August 23. The Ruths rented a home until Mr. — 
Ruth could locate a farm to buy, and then moved toa farm on Franklin | 


Prairie, where several Mennonite families had already settled. Here the 
Zion Mennonite Church was later established. 

The first years were difficult for Susanna’s parents, and the children 
had to work hard, too. To Susanna’s regret, she found that her school 
days were over. Her father had never been strong, and suffered from 
rheumatism so that he was able to do very little field work. The oldest 
son, John, had to take over much of the hard work, and it was often 
necessary for the two oldest girls, Susanna and Barbara, to also help in 
the fields. Susanna’s mother encouraged her to spend her Sunday 
afternoons reading and writing, since there was no time during the 
week. Besides the outdoor work, there was always sewing to be done by 
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hand, since there was no place in the area to buy ready-made clothes. 
' Knitting stockings was one of Susanna’s chief pleasures because she 
could read while she knit. 

During the wheat harvest, Susanna’s father had to hire extra help 
because John was not yet strong enough to swing the cradle. But the 

children raked and bundled the stalks, tying them with bands of straw. 
After hours of this, Susanna’s fingertips became raw, making milking 
the cows in the evening a painful chore. 

Mr. Ruth had learned from a neighbor how to stack the grain, so he 
did not have to hire help for this. John and Barbara gathered the loads 
of grain, and Susanna pitched it onto the stack. She always carried 
some sewing or knitting with her so that while they gathered she could 

sit on the stack and work until they returned. All of the children helped 
with the tedious task of planting corn, and Susanna rejoiced as much at 
the invention of the corn planter as she did over the reaper. 

Since money was scarce, and girls were in demand for housework, 
Barbara worked in town during the winter. When Susanna was 
sixteen, she also went to work for former neighbors who had moved to 
‘town. She had to take care of the milk, make the butter, do the 
_ washing, including drawing the water from a well and carrying It across 

a long yard in a bucket, and do the cooking, baking, and the spring 
house cleaning. In the evening she had to sew and mend for the family. 
For this work she was paid five dollars a month. 

Although this experience was hard for her, it proved valuable when 
later in life it was necessary for her to hire help. She knew how girls in 
such a situation felt, and was always careful to treat them with kindness 
and consideration. 

In the winter, butchering time involved not only slaughtering the 
hogs and cutting up the meat, but also rendering lard, storing it in 
barrels, salting down the meat, and taking all of this to market. Since 
the Ruths had many hogs, they needed a strong man to help them. 

A young neighbor, Christian Krehbiel, had learned the butchering 
trade in Germany, so he went from farm to farm helping with this 
work. He was busy every day, often from early morning until midnight. 
Not many men could have stood the strain of this constant hard work, 
but the family needed the dollar a day he was paid, so no job was turned 
down. 

In spite of the hard work, Susanna recalled these first years in lowa 
as a pleasant, happy, and contented time. She especially enjoyed 

walking through the woods to church on Sunday mornings when the 
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roads were not in condition for driving. 

At milking time she also enjoyed going after the cows, which had 
been turned into the woods to graze on the pasture there. In her 
autobiography she recalls: “One morning... I was far into the forest by 
sunrise, standing on a slight rise. All the leaves, the flowers, the 
crabapple, plum and other trees, sparkled in the morning dew and 
sunlight,—the wild flowers, the perfumed scent, the beauty of the 
flowers, and then the golden sun—truly one had to praise the Maker of 
all this beauty in nature.” 

In addition to helping the Ruths with their butchering in winter, 
Christian Krehbiel also took care of their haying in the summer. 
Working together in the hayfield gave Susanna and Christian the 
opportunity to learn to know each other very well, and to fall in love. 
With their parents’ blessing, they became engaged. 

Susanna’s father had earlier built a small stone house near his. Since 
neither of the parents could help the young couple financially, it was 
decided that they would live there, and do whatever work Mr. Ruth 
needed done, for which he would pay them $140 a year. 

The wedding date was set for March 7, 1858. However, before he left 
home, Christian wanted to do some carpentry, fence building, and 
other work for his father, who was not strong. When he could not 
finish this in time, the wedding was postponed until March 14. 

The couple was married in the Zion Church by Christian’s uncle, 
Jacob Krehbiel II, and then went to Susanna’s home to spend a 
pleasant afternoon with their families, young friends, and others. In 
the evening, after all the guests had gone home, the young couple 
walked to their little one room house, and before going to bed, had 
their first family worship together. 

Susanna writes: “His first urgent prayer, asking God’s blessing on 
our life together, was answered. Although many times we ourselves 
made life together hard by our mistakes and weaknesses, we always 
found the right way back to peace... Thus we were taught that we were 
after all human, with weaknesses, and that we must have patience 
toward the other .. . I had much to learn to fill the position I would 
later have to fill by Father’s side. I had to be made independent .. .” 


The first year passed in pleasant harmony, marred only by an eye | 


inflammation which kept Christian in a darkened room for four weeks 
in extreme pain, fearful that he would lose his eyesight permanently. 
On February 19,1859 their first son, David, was born. Following the 
birth, Christian knelt by the bed and entrusted mother and child to 
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God, with thanks and praise. This he also did after the birth of each of 
their other fourteen children. 

Although Susanna’s mother came frequently with advice and help, 
the young parents were alone most of the time, and Susanna found 
Christian to be a skillful and willing nurse. No one, she felt, could have 
done better or been more loving. 

Soon after this, life changed. Mr. Ruth rented his farm to his sons 
John and Christian. Susanna and Christian could now set up their own 
household, but John lived with them, beginning a pattern that was to 
continue during all of the rest of their life. Never again, in the fifty-one 
years of their marriage, did Susanna and Christian live alone. Often 
through the years Susanna wished that they might at least be able todo 
this during their older years, but this wish was only partially fulfilled. 

At Mr. Ruth’s suggestion, Christian made a trip to Summerfield, 
linois to visit Susanna’s Uncle Jakob Leisy and look over the 
situation there. He found that the families from South Germany who 
had settled there seemed to have prospered more than those who had 
gone to Iowa. On his recommendation, Susanna’s father bought eighty 
acres of land near Summerfield, and the Christian Krehbiels, with 
Susanna’s sister Barbara and her husband, David Lehman, moved to 
Illinois to farm the place, with plans to buy it in installments. 

The two families lived together in two small one-room houses which 
touched each other but were not attached. In the summer they used the 
older of the houses as kitchen and dining room, and the other as 
bedroom and parlor for all of them. In the winter everything had to be 
moved into the one room. After the birth of the Krehbiel’s second son, 
John on August 10, 1860, and the Lehman’s son, Chris, on March 25, 
1861, they had two cradles, in addition to the beds, table, chairs, stove, 
and other things in the one small room. 

Living conditions were primitive and crowded, but at least the two 
women could help each other over their homesickness. Susanna writes, 
“... Wwe had a good time together.” 

The new beginning in Illinois proved to be difficult! Christian had 
had his brother, Daniel, put out forty acres of wheat for them. When 
the families arrived, they found that it had frozen. There was still 
plenty of time to plant the eighty acres to corn, which yielded well in the 
area, but it was not a good cash crop. They were not yet able to sell 
chickens or eggs because they had brought only enough hens from 
Iowa for a start. The only cash income that they had was from the 
vegetables they were able to sell from their garden in the summer. 
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When John was a few weeks old, both of the men became sick with 
the ague, which continued to recur again and again. Then several of 
their horses died and had to be replaced. Susanna writes, “That we 
were often depressed under such circumstances is understandable; the 
horse was not yet paid for, and yet it was dead and another had to be 
bought to replace it. Only he who has lived under such circumstances 
can understand the anxiety under which we lived.” 

In August 1861, Christian rented a farm from a young Prussian, with 
the understanding that the owner could live with them and 
occasionally work for them. During these days Christian was often 
away from home, threshing for others in the fall and butchering in the 
winter, so that Susanna was left alone with the children and the hired 
help. 

A few years later, when the farm was sold, the Krehbiels had to 
move. So Christian together with four other men bought a half section 
of prairie. One of these four was Susanna’s brother John, who came 
from Iowa for the transaction. When he went back, Susanna and 
Barbara went with him for their first visit home in four years. 

Suddenly, in the middle of all of the work of breaking the prairie, 
digging a well, building fences, making preparations to build a house, 
and looking after all of the other things necessary to setting up a home 
on their new farm, Christian was drafted to be a soldier, and called to 
appear before the draft board without having any time to prepare for 
his family’s welfare. 

Of this time Susanna writes, “What was I to do, without a home, so 
to say, only debts as property? ... But just as no hair falls without 
God’s knowing, so even here His guidance was there.” 

Christian learned of a young miner who was willing to go to the army 
as a paid substitute. So he did not have to leave his family. But two 
months later the minister of the Summerfield Church died, and 
Christian was chosen to take his place. 

With this new obligation added to his heavy physical work, 
Christian often worked day and night. In the summer of 1866, shortly 
after their fifth child, Katie, was born, Christian was sent on his first 
trip for the Mennonite General Conference. From this time on he 
became more and more involved in conference work, and was often 
away from home for longer periods of time. His assignments as home 
missionary of the Western District Conference (later Middle 
Conference), field secretary for the General Conference, and president 
of the Foreign Mission Board, involved much traveling. 
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Susanna found it very difficult to adapt herself to staying alone with 
the children and carrying on the work of the farm with strange farm 
hands. Having this experience repeated often, did not make it easier for 
her. But she did what she had to do without complaining. She writes, 
“And as to complaining? No! It was God’s will, and in that, forward!” 

In Prairie Pioneer, Christian Krehbiel writes, “My dear wife was a 
very good manager .. . however, . . . a minister’s wife has a hard time 
when the husband in addition to much preaching has to travel half the 
time. . . . Blessed is the man to whom God has given a good wife!” 

In 1865 Susanna’s father bought a farm near Summerfield. Soon 
afterwards he became too feeble to farm, so he offered to sell it to 
Christian with the understanding that the house was to be enlarged so 
that the parents could live with them. Christian’s brother John bought 
the farm which Christian had owned. In the exchange, Christian lost 
financially, and went more deeply into debt. However, the move meant 
that Christian was near the church, and the children nearer to better 
schools. Mr. Ruth died soon after this, but Susanna’s mother 
continued to live in her part of the house. 

Gradually, through the years, Christian and Susanna’s hard work 
and thrift improved the family’s financial standing. The crops on the 
farm yielded a good income, and there was a ready market for the 
many vegetables they raised in their gardens and the fruit from their 
orchard. Their dairy herd had gradually been enlarged until they were 
milking fourteen cows and taking in as much as $800 a year from the 
milk they sold in Summerfield. 

But Susanna’s life, although somewhat more comfortable and 
carefree, was no easier. Interest in the West was spreading, so many 
people from the eastern states came through Summerfield. Since many 
of these knew Christian through his many travels, they came first to the 
Krehbiel home. Christian insisted that each must receive friendly 
hospitality, so they stayed with the Krehbiels until they went on, or 
found jobs in the area. 

In the meantime interest in the Russian immigration began to stir. 
Many people wanting information about America wrote to Christian. 
In addition to answering these inquiries, Christian spent much time 
writing letters to acquaint the American congregations with the 
problems, and interest them in securing places for the immigrants to 
live. To aid those too poor to pay for the journey, the Mennonite Board 
of Guardians was set up, with Christian as president. 

At the same time Christian was working out a plan for the 
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Summerfield and Iowa congregations to forma new colony in Kansas. 
Farms around Summerfield were very expensive, and interest rates 
were high, so it was almost impossible for some of the families to get 
out of debt. All of this left Christian very little time for his family. 

On March 17, 1873 their ninth child, Bernhard, was born. In April 
Christian again left on one of his land inspection trips, but was called 
home shortly by a telegram informing him that fourteen-year-old 
David was seriously ill. This was a very difficult time for Susanna, and 
she thanked God that Christian reached home shortly before David’s 
death. 

During that summer, representatives of various churches in Russia, 
and some Prussians, came to Summerfield. Some of these rented 
houses to wait for the arrival of others with whom they planned to buy 
land ina community. Those who stayed only a week or so to get advice 
or information always lived in the Krehbiel home, giving Susanna the 
opportunity to make many fine acquaintances and form pleasant 
friendships. 

In addition to these people, there was a constant stream of land 
agents and men from the steamship companies or the railroads, who 
came to consult with Christian, and stayed for meals and overnight 
lodging. Many times the older children had to sleep outdoors or in the 
hired help’s room off the kitchen. 

In January 1874 Christian went with a company of thirty men, most 
of them from Summerfield, to Halstead, Kansas, where all of them 
bought land. Since Susanna found it difficult to reconcile herself to the 
migration to Kansas where they would live on wild, raw prairie so near 
to Indians, Christian took her along to Kansas in May when he needed 
to go there again with orders to buy land for people who could not go 
with the first expedition. 

The Krehbiels did not move to Kansas when the first big migration 
from the Summerfield church to Halstead took place in March 1875, 
but soon after that plans and preparations were made for them to go. 
In the spring of 1877, sixteen-year-old John was sent to Kansas with a 
train car of machinery, cattle, and fodder. He broke some prairie on 
the Krehbiel land, and planted and harvested a crop. The next summer 
both John and Henry went to Kansas with a carload of cattle, horses, 
and mules. Christian had complete confidence in his young sons, but 
for Susanna it was very hard to have them so far away. 

Later that summer, Christian also went to Halstead witha carpenter 
to build a barn and house, while Susanna prepared for the move by 
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canning all the fruit and vegetables she could. 

On November 16, 1878, the Krehbiel’s twin sons, David and 
Edward, were born. On March 16, 1879, Susanna left the home in 
Summerfield where she had experienced so much pleasure and so 
much sorrow, with the prayer on her lips, “God bless our departure.” 

Starting out in Kansas was somewhat easier than their other 
beginnings had been, but there was still much hard work and many 
problems. Their house was new and well built, but until some rooms 
were added later, it seemed far too small for their large family and all of 
their belongings. Susanna’s work was easier because there was no dairy 
or large orchard, but cash was scarce. Christian was no longer a 
traveling minister, but there was much work to be done in the new local 
congregation of which he had been elected minister. 

As chairman of the Foreign Mission Board, Christian often visited 
the mission field among the Indians in Oklahoma, and was 
instrumental in setting up an Indian Industrial School in Halstead, 
which he later moved to his farm. 

Shortly before the Indian school was closed because of a change in 
government regulations, the Krehbiels had taken in two little girls 
whose mother had died. This gave impetus to the establishment of the 
Leisy Orphan Aid Society, financed by the interest from $5,000 which 
Jakob Leisy had left in his will for sucha purpose. Over eighty children 
were adopted into other homes, but the Krehbiels always had a number 
of them in their home. 

On March 7, 1885, when Susanna was forty-five years old, their 
youngest son, Lucas, was born.! Even before this the older children 
had begun to leave home to go to school or to marry and establish 
homes of their own. Susanna recognized that this was in God’s order, 
and she would not have had it otherwise. But each child that she gave 
up in this way left a great gap, and she went through an inner battle 
each time. 

In 1907 Susanna and Christian celebrated their Golden Wedding 
anniversary with all of their living children, nine sons and three 
daughters, present. On January 30, 1909, Christian suffered a stroke, 
from which he speedily recovered. Of this time Susanna writes, “I think 
often and happily of the last months when I was able to nurse him, and 
he lived such peaceful and quiet moments . . . As he grew better, we 
were permitted to eat alone. Even though the time was far too short, I 
am thankful to God that he gave me this privilege, and still rejoice in 
iM 
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On April 28, 1909, as he arrived at his home from a drive, a violent 
storm hurled a large barn door on Christian; he died two days later. 

After his father’s death, son Bernhard added aroom to his house for 
Susanna; the house was located on the western part of the section of 
land where she and Christian had lived for thirty years. From that 
room which she considered her home, Susanna made long visits to 
some of her other children, especially to her daughter and son, Susie 
Ringelman and Jacob, who lived next door to each other in Geary, 
Oklahoma, and to her daughter Martha Goerz, in Newton. 

In a full page tribute to his mother in Der Herold of April 20, 1920, 
C. E. Krehbiel recalls that his mother was able to attend worship 
services on Palm Sunday but suffered a heart attack during the first 
week of April. She died on the evening of April 19, 1920. 

Funeral services were held in the First Mennonite Church of 
Halstead, Kansas on Sunday afternoon, April 25, with Rev. J. E. 
Amstutz, the pastor, in charge. Rev. Gustav Harder spoke in German 
and Rev. J. H. Langenwalter in English. Her grandsons carried her to 
her final resting place. The congregation’s choir sang, “O Love That 
Wilt Not Let Me Go.” 

Had she lived three more days Susanna would have experienced that 
love on this earth for eighty years. 


Footnotes 

1. The children of Christian and Susanna Krehbiel: David (deceased in 1873 at fourteen years of 
age), John W., Henry P., Jacob S., Katherine (Mrs. H. C. Kruse), Daniel R., Christian E., 
Susie (Mrs. Fred Ringelman), Bernhard P., Marie (deceased in 1875, the year of her birth), 
Martha (Mrs. R. A. Goerz), Edward B., David (twin of Edward, died in 1879 at less than one 
year of age), Paul G., and Lucas P. 
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IB 
Qod is MY sona: 


HELEN WILMS LITZ 
(I932- ) 


by Dora Dueck 


Children’s voices begin in song, beautifully, but suddenly the director 
claps and stops them. The words are much better this time, she says, 
but now she wants a bigger sound at the start. 

She explains, demonstrates, hums the notes and they sing again. 

She is all motion, this very feminine, vivacious lady conducting 
them. Her directing style is fluid, her hands never still. Her mouth 
forms the words, precisely, and her eyes, alive, beg that special sound 
she knows she wants. 

Over and over she drills them, a line or two at a time, word practice 
or a pep talk in between (“Singing is work,” she reminds them, “but it’s 
fun, too, if you all give”), then the chorus. And then she interrupts 
them with gladness. 

“Oh-h-h, when you sing that way, you make me want to conduct 
you!” They have communicated! 

This is the Mennonite Children’s Choir of Winnipeg in rehearsal. At 
the center, fulcrum of the music this internationally-known choir 
produces, is a gifted woman of forty-three, Helen Wilms Litz, who 
declares that she gets as excited about the group now as she did 
eighteen years ago when she founded it. 

“Besides the privilege of being a wife and mother, God has permitted 
me to serve Him through the choir,” she states. “I have hoped to 
communicate through music an awareness of God—that He has a plan 
for us and wants each of us to be His very own.” 
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Mrs. Litz’s contribution to church and society through her choir — 
work is a large one—thousands of people have been touched with the 
beauty of song and the unique healing music can bring. 

Just as significant, however, is the influence Helen Litz’s own life has _ 
been to her family, to the children who have passed through the choir, | 
and to her friends and associates. 

“She’s simply a marvelous lady,” says Cathy Wall, seventeen, who 
has just completed six years in the choir. “She’s been an inspiration to 
all of us.” 

Helen Wilms was born in Winnipeg on June 7, 1932, fourth child of 
Edward and Elizabeth Wilms (nee Neufeld), and has lived in that city 
all her life. Her parents, part of the wave of Mennonites who emigrated 
to Canada from Russia in the late 1920s and early 30s, settled in what 
was then called the city’s “north end.” 

Helen had a happy childhood. She was, according to her mother and 
at least one Sunday school teacher, “different.” It was simply that 
Helen had a lot of energy—she was hard to keep up with—and she was | 
far from conventional! 

On occasion Mrs. Wilms, checking on her daughter, would find the 
dark-haired girl alone in the yard, but chatting avidly to imaginary 
children before her, teaching them and conducting them in song. She | 
had a daily vacation Bible school going in her verandah “when only a | 
kid” and also assisted city missionary William Falk by gathering in | 
children from the street for the meetings. She played piano for him | 
when his pianist couldn’t come. 

Helen’s father worked as a gardener on the estate of a wealthy | 
Winnipeg family, accepting its relatively low wage because of the 
independence in work it allowed him. Employment of an assembly-line 
nature would have “killed him,” Helen remarks. 

Both her parents loved music and considered it of very high value. 
For instance, although the family was poor, they owned a beautiful 
piano—“not just any old piano,” exclaims Helen, “but a Heintzman!” | 

On warm summer evenings the young family made music together 
on the verandah, father with his mandolin, mother with a guitar. 

Helen played piano naturally at age three. She studied piano later 
and also took violin, voice, and theory lessons for many years. 

Happy childhood memories are mixed with ones of sadness: one day 
a truckload of wood fell on her father as he rode his bike, breaking both 
his legs. She remembers the red ambulance blanket covering him when 
he returned from the hospital several months later. He always limped 
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after that. 

Around the same time as her father’s accident, when Helen was 
three, she has memories of flames leaping from the wood stove in the 
kitchen where she and her sister Betty were playing school, a panicky 
exit, and tearful sadness as they watched the family home burn. 

Helen was a sensitive child, open to becoming a child of God. She 
recalls a definite experience of conversion at age seven, after special 
meetings in their church. Five years later she was baptized. 

“God has given me the gift of faith,” she says gratefully, explaining, 
“As a child I grasped the miracle of salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ as my personal Saviour. Faith also means trust in God, who has 
given me life on earth and who is directing my life.” 

Hers has not been an untested faith, however. When Helen was a 
teenager, her mother was hospitalized for several months. Severe head 
pain made it impossible for her to keep down food or medication, 
necessitating intravenous feedings. The time of Mrs. Wilms’s suffering 
was a difficult period for all the family. Helen recalls many a lonely, 
depressing winter’s night attending her mother and trying to ease her 
_ pain while Mr. Wilms was at work on the night shift at the Winnipeg 
Electric Company. In those hours Helen spoke many fervent prayers 
that God would restore her mother’s health. 

Doctors finally diagnosed the illness as neuralgia. Mrs. Wilms did 
recover and is still living, an energetic woman and a source of 
inspiration herself. 

Learning that her own daughter Lori needed open-heart surgery 
when one and one-half years old was another instance when Helen’s 
faith was tested. “I was heartbroken,” she recollects. Here again, 
however, a difficult circumstance carried spiritual blessing. Both she 
and her husband Albert experienced a “drawing closer” to God. 
Happily, the operation was a success. 

“Times of difficulty have helped me realize that God has a plan for 
my life,” says Helen. “He allows certain events to mold and shape us, 
creating an awareness within us of our dependence on Him for 
everything.” 

Among others who influenced her, Helen remembers Beth Douglas, 
an instructor at teacher’s college. Her exuberance, vitality, and love of 
music and children were a constant inspiration. She encouraged Helen 
in children’s choir work although Mrs. Litz admits she wasn’t 
enthusiastic until she began teaching and working with children 
herself. (“Actually,” she laughs, “until grade twelve I still considered 
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becoming a nurse!”) 

Helen attended the Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, a 
private school founded by the Mennonite Brethren churches of 
Manitoba, for grades 10 and 12. She was active in music during her 
schooldays, singing in the Winnipeg Girl’s Choir and playing violin in 
Ben Horch’s Mennonite Symphony Orchestra. 

High school graduation day was particularly memorable; Helen 
distinctly remembers the duet, “In Heavenly Love Abiding,” she and 
friend Viola Horch sang for the occasion. “I really believed that song,” 
she says. 

Following high school, Helen graduated from the Manitoba 
Teacher’s College and a year later was mistress of her own grade one 
class in North Kildonan. That same summer she married Albert Litz. 

Helen first met Albert when she was only thirteen, and he was 
twenty. She was babysitting for his sister and he happened to be at the 
house. “You know,” he told her, witha wink, “you're going to bea nice 
kid when you grow up.” 

One evening in November, five years later, Albert called her for their 
first date. He had seen her in the church choir, he explained. Yes, she 
remembered him, and would go out with him, but not tonight. On this 
evening she was busy, working on her music theory. 

If he had been less determined and outgoing, Albert would have left 
it at that. But he told Helen he would call by for her in about an hour— 
surely she could be finished by then. 

“How could I say no to that?” she recalls, smiling. “I guess the Lord 
planned it this way.” 

They were engaged the following March and married that summer 
on August 25, 1951. Albert, a business “natural,” was already 
established in the large construction and moving business, R. Litz and 
Sons, started by his father. Helen’s parents approved. Her father liked 
the Litz boys because they were so arbeitsam (hard working). Albert 
now heads up his own prosperous firm, A. Litz Construction Ltd., 
established in 1953. 

After twenty-four years of marriage, Albert and Helen still say that 
their marriage is fun, warm, and close. Over the years they have often 
gone away together, just the two of them. It’s a real secret for a happy 
marriage, Helen believes. They often travel together to workshops or 
festivals, and are sometimes able to combine her love of singing with 
his love of hunting. 

Helen continued to teach for five years until the birth of their 
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daughter in 1956. The Litzes now have three children—Lori, Reginald, 
and Conrad. 

The Mennonite Children’s Choir was founded in 1957, evolving out 
of the Sunday school choir Mrs. Litz conducted at the Elmwood 

Mennonite Brethren Church. Asked to have a group perform at a 
German Day concert in Winnipeg, she opened the invitation to her 
Sunday school pupils as well as former school students and formed a 
choir. Its members were all Mennonite children, so she called it the 
Mennonite Children’s Choir. 

Following that first performance, the choir received more and more 
invitations and never disbanded. It became well-known rather quickly, 
due to their annual entries at the Manitoba Music Festival, where they 
made a strong impact. 

In 1963 the forty-voice choir, whose members range in age from 
eight to seventeen years, was awarded the George S. Mathieson trophy 
as Canada’s outstanding children’s choir. This led to their representing 
Canada at the International Eisteddfod in Wales in 1966 where they 
earned second prize in a class of thirty-three children’s choirs from 
around the world. In 1970 they attended two Eisteddfod competitions, 
placing first in Tees Side, England, and third in Wales. 

In 1973 the choir was Canada’s first representative to the 
International Choral Festival of Montreux, Switzerland. In competing 
with twenty-two children’s and adult choirs, the Mennonite Children’s 
Choir received both first prizes of the Festival, the International Jury 
Award, as well as the special Tenth Anniversary Award. 

“That was one of our most exciting moments,” remembers singer 
Cathy Wall. “There were men in red velvet suits, and to a fanfare of 
trumpets Mrs. Litz’s name was called. Someone started ringing a huge 
cow bell! They really made a ‘to-do’ about us and it was a very exciting 
time for us all.” 

In 1977, the twentieth anniversary of its founding, the choir won two 
first prizes at the International Music Festival, The Hague, 
Netherlands. These were the International Jury Award in the 
children’s category and the Public Award for best children’s choir. 

The choir also performs in numerous concerts and church functions 
in Canada, the United States and Europe, as well as on regional and 
national radio and TV. Television highlights have been Crown of 
Glory in 1966 and Hansel and Gretel in 1967. . 

The children thrill audiences wherever they go. Reviewer Lloyd 
Dyck of the Vancouver Sun wrote: “Conductor Mrs. Helen Litz 
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deserves the highest compliments for drawing out such finely sculpted 


sounds from her wards. They were really aware of their conductor—it | 


seemed as though their voices were somewhat attached to Mrs. Litz’s 
fingers and manipulated by the slightest gesture from them.” 

In recent years, Helen has been invited to participate in many choral 
workshops. “We really must convince adults that they should take 
children and their music more seriously,” she contends. “Children can 


communicate musically, as well as any adult group. But they have to be | 


given the chance.” 

“Children are the most exciting people to work with,” she says. 
“They too have their offering to give back to God. Jesus himself said, 
‘Out of the mouths of babes has come forth perfect praise.’ ” 

She expects a lot from the children (“Don’t just make it nice, make it 
good!”) and they can do it, she has found. A child does not have to bea 
super-person or have an outstanding voice in order to create something 
beautiful. “He just has to be a willing worker.” Helen reminds the choir 
often that each member must be prepared to give to the team effort. 

Mrs. Litz views her work as an opportunity to build positive 
character qualities into the lives of choir members. She is a 
compassionate woman, and particularly tries to develop in them a 
willingness to share all they have and are. 

As soon as the choir had some money, for example, (since all 
performing is done on a voluntary basis, donations are received), she 
established a choir fund to help underprivileged children. Although 
she modestly declines to offer figures, it appears that the choir’s 


contribution has been substantial. Two recipients of donations have | 
been the Canadian Save the Children Fund and Mennonite Central | 


Committee. 

Choir members testify to their director’s influence in their Christian 
lives. “She encourages us not to go along with the crowd—to stand out 
and be different,” one related. 

A co-worker describes Helen as dedicated, very imaginative, young- 
at-heart, humble in spite of much success, and determined. The last 
trait occasionally causes problems—‘“She has definite ideas and it’s 


difficult to persuade her otherwise”—but usually it is a positive | 
| 


characteristic. 

She is also sensitive. Too much so, sometimes, she admits, and when 
misunderstood or treated unfairly, she feels it keenly. 

The whole success of her choir, Helen Litz claims, relates to the fact 
that “it is built on love.” We need “tender people,” she says, “people 
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who have love for God and mankind.” In reviewing the experiences of 
her life so far, Mrs. Litz says, “I don’t know if I was ready for what has 
come, or if I’m ever ready .. . I never anticipated this, but I take each 
day as it comes.” 

Fortunately, she loves work, of any kind. “Some of us,” she insists, 
“are relaxing when we’re working.” 

She maintains her busy schedule of rehearsals, touring, seminars, 
and church work, and cares for her family and a large home without 
any regular household help. 

Helen also loves to travel, to collect interesting things she sees on 
trips, and she is “nuts” over baseball. (She’s also a whiz at skipping, she 
confides). 

Mrs. Litz emphasizes, however, that she couldn’t be as active as she 
is if she couldn’t combine her choral work with their home: she feels 
strongly that her first priority is to be a good wife and mother. She feels 
that the insight God gave Albert in encouraging her to use her musical 
gifts is a sign of his leadership. It was this encouragement that freed her 
to develop as a conductor. 

“Our relationships at home come first,” she says. “But if you have 
this extra energy and love for something, you can still be expressive 
and creative in combining it with your home life.” 

“Tm very fortunate,” she observes, “that I have a husband who 
shares my love of music.” Although not a musician himself, Albert 
appreciates good music and tells her, “I’m with you. If you want to do 
it, go ahead.” 

If Mr. Litz can’t accompany the family and choir, he often meets 
them. In 1973 when the choir competed in Switzerland, he arrived 
earlier than planned and just in time for the dramatic announcement of 
the winners. His being there in time to share the choir’s happiness and 
hers “made the event complete.” 

The choir has been part of the children’s lives, too. Both Lori and 
Reginald sang in the choir until recently. Conrad is a present member. 

Helen grew up in the Elmwood (then North End) Mennonite 
Brethren Church. After their marriage, Albert joined and they have 
attended there since. 

Though indebted to her Mennonite heritage in many ways, Mrs. Litz 
does not feel narrowly “Mennonite.” She grew up in a Ukrainian 
neighborhood and on many a Saturday, she slipped into the nearby 
Catholic church to watch a wedding, fascinated by the magnificent 
music and beautiful ceremony. 
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Her husband, not of Mennonite background (though the Litz family 
was in frequent contact with Winnipeg Mennonites) grew up in a 
Jewish area of the city. They both feel only enriched by these childhood 
contacts outside the Mennonite church, and she tries to provide similar 
cultural experiences for her choir. 

In 1966, for example, they visited Granby, Quebec, on an exchange 
project, a tour later reciprocated by the French youngsters. They sang 
for Sunday mass during their visit, probably the first Protestant choir 
to sing in a mass there. 

In 1973 they completed another cultural exchange, visiting and 
performing with the French Acadians in the Maritimes. The sisters in 
the convent enjoyed receiving mail from Brother Albert addressed to 
Sister Helene at the convent on the Rue Lutz! 

When the choir travels, people frequently ask her about the name 
“Mennonite.” This provides tremendous opportunities to witness, she 
says. Being Mennonite, she feels, is simply trying to be a good 
Christian. And, “at the core of being a Christian to me is being a born- 
again believer, reflecting with my life the life of Christ.” 

The choirs theme, and one that comes through in Helen’s 
personality and conversation, is “God is my song.” 

“God of all lovely sounds, grant us a share/in all Thy great 
harmonies of earth and air,/Make us Thy choristers, that we may 
be/ Worthy to offer music to Thee. Amen.” is the prayer on an early 
choir calendar. 

An incident Mrs. Litz relates sums up well the contribution of this 
extraordinary woman: 

“Not too long ago, a smiling little chorister, eyes wide with wonder, 
walked up to me at the conclusion of a children’s choir festival in 
Canada and exclaimed in a most delightful, open childlike way, “Gee, 
you were a good constructor!’ I too smiled and thought to myself, (later 
sharing the remark with my husband, who owns a construction firm) 
“What a neat compliment! I too have become a constructor!’ ” 

Indeed} Helen Litz is: far: more: than: a conductor; she 4s) @ 
constructor—creating with much work beautiful moments of music 
and wonder, and with as much patience, building beautiful lives. 
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Cir MISSION WOrker: 


CATHERINE NISWANDER 
(iga4d- } 


by Lois Barrett 


Catherine Niswander hadn’t wanted to go into home mission work. 
“Home missions work is not appreciated,” she had told a fellow 
student at Fort Wayne Bible Institute in Indiana. 

“That’s just where God is going to put you,” the student had replied. 

The friend’s prediction came true, and Cassie spent more than fifty 
years in city mission work for the General Conference Mennonite 
Church—first in Chicago, then in Portland and Philadelphia. 

She now lives in retirement near her relatives in Bluffton, Ohio, the 
town where she was born on January 10, 1884. But her heart is still in 
the Englewood district of Chicago and those other city neighborhoods, 
with the people who came into the churches she helped to create. 

After graduating from Fort Wayne Bible Institute in 1911, Cassie 
attended Bluffton College for a year, then worked for two years. 

“T had put my name into the Foreign Mission Board,” she recalled. 
But William S. Gottschall, her minister at the First Mennonite Church 
in Bluffton, was on the conference’s Home Mission Board. He began 
telling her about the needs in Chicago and the conference’s desire to 
start its second city mission. (The first had been started in Los Angeles 
in 1908.) “Then I felt very willing to go into home missions,” she said. 

“Miss Niswander,” as her.co-workers always called her, arrived in 
Chicago October |, 1914. The mission had just started the previous 
March, with W. W. Miller, an established pastor from Pulaski, Iowa, 
as superintendent. The mission had close ties to the Central Illinois 
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Conference mission nearby. “It was a rescue mission,” said Miss 
Niswander. “Every night there were services.” 

One of her first steps was to survey the community with Elizabeth 
Augsburger, the other single female mission worker. “We talked it over 
with W. W. Miller. It was not the right area for a rescue mission. It 
would be better, we decided, to go out into a new residential area and 
start a new Mennonite church for our conference.” 

By the next May, the rescue mission had closed and a storefront had 
been rented on South Ashland Avenue in West Englewood. 
Englewood was an area of homeowners, not wealthy people, but 
shopkeepers, clerks, office workers, and carpenters. The mission team 
was now only Miss Niswander and the Millers, and Cassie surveyed 
again, going house to house, particularly inviting the children to 
Sunday school on May 16. “I was so interested in the children that I 
neglected the adults. I shouldn’t have,” she mused. “Christian 
Endeavor had drilled into me: ‘Never mind the adults. Get the 
children.’ ” 

The first Sunday there were forty-five children, one mother, a 
woman who had been converted through the former rescue mission, 
and the Mennonites in Chicago who were interested in the mission. A 
number of the Mennonites were students in Chicago, particularly at 
Moody Bible Institute. Most of the students were there to teach 
Sunday school. 

The Sunday school program was heavy on Bible memorization and 
light on social issues like temperance. “The women thought that if they 
got the liquor out, everything would be wonderful. But was it? No. I 
didn’t go out talking temperance. I wanted people to know this,” said 
Cassie, holding up her Bible. 

“I talked against the war (World War J) privately, but not in the 
service. This wicked world cannot be in peace as long as there are the 
wicked. We will have that peace when the Lord Jesus comes back. 

“W. W. Miller lived peace. He preached the Scriptures. Everybody 
loved him. I liked working with him. But his wife never liked the city.” 
The Millers’ leaving in 1919 was the first of seven ministerial changes in 
eight years for the church, first called the Englewood Gospel Mission, 
then First Mennonite Church. Throughout the changes, Miss 
Niswander took charge. 

“When Rev. Miller was gone, I saw to it that we had preachers for 
morning and evening. I took care of the funds; that’s when we bought 
the mission house.” The mission house was a duplex with apartments 
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for the pastor’s family and for her. 

From 1920 to 1923, the Millers were back, but times were not easy. 
Mennonites in Russia were suffering from famine, and the conference 
decided to cut off or cut back salaries for its home mission workers so 
the money could be used for Russian relief. “Our salaries didn’t come 
for several months,” Miss Niswander recalled. “Rev. Miller worked in 
a department store to support us. I didn’t mind it.” 

By 1927, the Home Mission Board was trying to convince Miss 
Niswander to go to Portland, where the General Conference Board 
and the Pacific District Conference wanted jointly to start a church. 

“I didn’t want to go to Portland. I loved those people in Chicago. 
The majority of them had come in at my invitation. I tried to live in 
peace with the people. When disagreements arose, I talked to one, then 
to the other.” 

But when problems arose in the Chicago church and it became 
harder for her to see eye to eye with the new minister, she agreed to go 
to Portland. She left Chicago on May 2, 1928. 

The parting was difficult. “Those were my people. I loved them as if 
they were my own children,” she said with tears in her eyes. “The 
people were one. They were happy. They were working well together.” 
But the harmony did not last, and in the next years, members began 
leaving the Chicago church. 

“As soon as people started coming in Portland, I quit being 
lonesome for the Chicago people,” she said. Mennonites had been in 
- Portland for forty years, but had never started a church. Most of them 
lived in a German district of the city and attended German Baptist, 
German Lutheran, and German Methodist churches. The new 
Mennonite church in Portland was supposed to attract these 
Mennonites, but Miss Niswander was also interested in the people in 
the neighborhood. “Our services were never in German,” she said. 

Again in Portland, Cassie began her survey work. “I thought we 
would locate where most of the interested Mennonites were. But the 
district adjoined a new residential district in which the developer had 
forbidden the building of any church or school.” The new Mennonite 
church would attract both ethnic and nonethnic Mennonites. 

Miss Niswander was the only full-time worker in Portland during 
her nine years there. An anniversary booklet from the First Mennonite 
Church in Philadelphia, where she later served, listed her as 
“superintendent” in Portland. “I did all except the preaching,” she said. 
For a time she was even janitor for the church building. 
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She would arrange for men to preach on Sundays: first Sam S. 
Baumgartner, who alternated Sundays between Portland and Dallas, 
Oregon; then a series of preachers from the Baptist seminary and 
Portland Bible Institute. During the Depression, many ministers 
wanted to come to the Portland church, she said. At one time, seven 
different ministers were interested. Some of the people said, “We don’t 
want anybody. We’re getting along fine,” Miss Niswander recalled. 

The Depression also meant uncertain salary again. When Miss 
Niswander had gone to Portland, her salary had been increased to 
seventy-five dollars a month, enough for her to live comfortably, she 
thought. But after the Depression came, the salary was never seventy- 
five dollars anymore. “It was mostly fifty dollars a month. The lowest I 
got was seventeen dollars.” 

Should she continue in Portland? “I knew all these ministers wanted 
to come there.” In 1931, the Home Mission Board minutes show, she 
offered to step down in favor of a couple. Finally one couple convinced 
the board that they should come part-time and make their living ona 
ranch. “I still did all except the preaching,” said Miss Niswander. 
“They stayed only two years.” 

“Then out of a clear sky, I was told that S. S. Baumgartner was 
moving back to Portland. He wanted a young student-minister to help 
with the preaching. They couldn’t have two ministers and a mission 
worker. So the board decided to send me to Philadelphia. Their district 
was changing, and they were losing members. So I had to leave. I never 
knew it until August 5, and I was supposed to be in Philadelphia 
October 1, 1937. I wanted to stay in Portland, but there was nothing I 
could do about it.” 

“I enjoyed it at the First Church in Philadelphia,” said Miss 
Niswander. In those days the congregation’s meetinghouse was located 
near the center of the city. “At first I was lonesome. There were so 
many people there. To come into a church with that many people there 
already—I thought, ‘Why, they don’t need help here!’ But they did,” 
she said. 

The next years were filled with surveys and vacation Bible schools 
and children’s classes—and finding preachers when the congregation 
was without a minister. “The deacons were to ask the minister to come. 
So I looked around to see who was available and then said to the 
deacons, ‘I think you could get such-and-such a man.’ Then they would 
call him. 

“When Rev. (J. J.) Plenert was the minister, some Sundays I 
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preached when Plenert was gone. One time when Plenert had to be 
away, they asked me to preach the sermon on Sunday. They thought 
maybe I would. Then they wouldn’t have to pay a minister to come in, 
you see. 

“So I said, ‘I don’t know if I should, here at the First Church.’ And 
Plenert said, ‘Well, you try it now this Sunday and take the sermon.’ So 
I had to go through with it and take the sermon. 

“It was a long auditorium. I had to watch that I talked loud enough 
and not too fast. 

“And so a number of times I had the sermon. Rev. Plenert told me 
that one time he had asked a deacon how he liked my sermon, and the 
deacon had told him, ‘It’s the best sermon I’ve heard in a long time.’ 
Rev. Plenert had laughed, and then the man had said, ‘Oh, I don’t 
mean it that way—I mean, of the people we’ve had to get in to preach.’ 

“One Sunday I talked on the prayer life of the Lord Jesus. One 
woman came up to me afterward and said, ‘You said an awful lot in 
half an hour.’ ” 

Later on, when they were without a minister, Miss Niswander began 
conducting the Wednesday evening Bible study. “The Wednesday 
evening meeting really grew. I finished the book study that Ewert (the 
previous minister) had had. It was a book on love. I said, ‘We can finish 
this book while we think about what we’d like to study.’ Well, they had 
never studied the second coming. Could they study the second coming? 
And I said, ‘Yes, I think it'll be a year or more before we get another 
minister to come in. I'll just take you right through the dispensations 
into the second coming’—which | did. That was an interesting study 
for them because they’d never even heard of the dispensations that are 
mentioned in the Bible. And we had a nice time.” 

After almost thirteen years at First Mennonite Church, Miss 
Niswander was feeling pushed out. A new minister had convinced the 
deacons that the church was too small to have a mission worker. 

So the mission board began looking for somewhere else to send her. 
First they wanted her to go to Lima, Ohio. But she told them, “Chicago 
needs help a lot more than Lima does.” So the plans changed to send 
her to Chicago. But in Chicago there was no place for her to live 
because a tenant refused to move out of the mission worker’s 
apartment. 

So she waited. For two years she took evening classes and did survey 
work during the days to find out the best location for a new mission 
church in the Philadelphia area. “One of the deacons wanted me to go 
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out to supervise that mission work,” she recalled. “But another said, 
‘No, I think we should get a strong man to supervise the work.’ ” 

The location chosen was not to her liking. It was two miles north of 
the city limits. Then it was decided that First Church itself should move 
out to the surburban location. “Now that was a wrong move. I told the 
conference committee that the people who lived in the city would have 
to pay two fares—first the streetcar to the edge of town and then the 
bus.” Then the bus quit running to the Huntingdon Valley neighbor- 
hood, and Miss Niswander had no transportation to the new church 
building. 

“Then the Germantown Church wanted me to take another survey,” 
said Miss Niswander. “So I started going to the Germantown Church 
on Sunday mornings. I was still looking for the board to send me 
somewhere. I said to Walter Temple (at the Germantown Church), 
“Would it be all right to start a children’s class? So I started a summer 
Bible school and a weekday Bible club.” 

Miss Niswander was never sent to Chicago by the mission board. 
She stayed at Germantown until her retirement in 1967. The 
neighborhood around the church was changing from white to black. 
Although all of the church members were white, most of the pupils in 
her Bible school classes were black children whom she invited to 
church as she went door to door through the neighborhood. Her 
invitations were personal—not just a flyer in the door handle. 

Although Catherine Niswander never married, many of her former 
Sunday school pupils are like children to her. Ona recent visit with her, 
she pulled out a photograph of one of her pupils from Chicago with 
whom she still corresponds. “She’s a grandmother now,” Cassie 
chuckled. 

She talked later of another pupil from Portland. “She was the pianist 
then.” Miss Niswander had nurtured her along, giving her the hymns 
for the next Sunday early enough in the week that she could learn 
them, until finally Florence could play without a lot of practice. 

Miss Niswander also spoke fondly of a young woman in 
Germantown whom she had persuaded to teach the younger 
children’s class for vacation Bible school and also for the weekday 
Bible class. 

For most of her career, Miss Niswander played the official role of 
assistant, in spite of the fact that her tenure in the congregations she 
served was usually longer than that of the ministers who were supposed 
to supervise her. She never asked to play the role of minister, but she 
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did feel she had a right to be heard, especially by the mission board. 
She commented, “When a man is strong and pleasant, and preaches 
the Word of God, they listen to him.” 
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by S. F. Pannabecker 


Vinora Weaver, born in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
August 10, 1895, grew up in that yeasty prewar period when America 
was expanding, hesitantly accepting worldwide obligations and 
assuming that what it had was what the whole world needed. 
“Remember the Maine” took the United States to Cuba and the 
Philippines; “manifest destiny,” with its religious counterpart of the 
“Evangelization of the world in this generation,” spread Americaniza- 
tion around the globe. At home, peace, prosperity, and progress 
seemed irreversible. 

Vinora grew up in an Amish Mennonite home near Emmatown in 
northern Indiana, youngest of eleven children born to Emmanuel and 
Magdalene Weaver. They occupied a small ten-acre farm where her 
father raised and sold vegetables and did off-farm work seasonally. 

By the time Vinora was born, the family was reasonably well-off, 
though not well-to-do, though they had memories of days of poverty. 
Older children told how their mother had wept tears of thanks fora gift 
of food at a critical time. Yet Father Weaver was able to see his children 
educated and most of them through college. John E., his son, was 
business manager and professor at Goshen College, and later assistant 
business manager at Bluffton College. Another son, William B., was 
professor of history at Goshen College. 

Vinora’s mother was both a deeply religious and an understanding 
mother. She saw to it that her children received proper Christian 
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training and attended church regularly. One day she sent her daughter 
to the local store with a basket of eggs. Vinora carelessly broke two and 
hid them under the fence along the way. That night her sensitive 
conscience kept her awake; finally she got up to tell her mother. 
Magdalene Weaver patted her daughter’s head with sympathy. “Now 
you can sleep, can’t you?” she asked. 

At about age fourteen Vinora accepted Christ at a revival meeting 
and was baptized by the bishop of the Mennonite Church shortly 
afterward. It was to be a significant step throughout all the years of her 
later life, though at the time she says, “My decision and faith were at 
best ‘quite foggy.’ ” 

School offered happy experiences for the young girl; she read many 
of the high school classics with enthusiasm long before she studied 
them in school. The high school was five miles away, and it was sucha 
tedious walk that Vinora’s parents allowed her to go away to board at 
Goshen College Academy for grades eleven and twelve. 

Emmanuel Weaver obtained thirty-nine dollars by selling a kitchen 
stove, and this he loaned to Vinora to begin her college education. 
Vinora earned the rest herself by doing house and office work during 
the next four years. By 1918 she had paid back the thirty-nine dollars 
and graduated free of debt. 

These years were exciting ones for Vinora—her world had widened 
considerably. As president of the YWCA group, she began to see that 
God had a purpose and a plan for her life. What it was, however, she 
still didn’t know. The Student Volunteer Movement kept a missionary 
challenge before every college campus, and the Goshen group, known 
as the “Foreign Band,” attended the state conventions. Vinora began 
to think in terms of foreign missionary service. 

The last two years of college, however, were marred by United States 
participation in World War I. Young Mennonite men generally 
accepted noncombatant service, though a few refused the uniform and 
suffered accordingly. (The church as a whole had not prepared its 
youth for a sudden outbreak of hostilities. Twenty-five years later the 
situation was different.) Goshen, like most other colleges, became 
almost a girls’ school. 

After the war, the young college graduate, expecting to become a 
missionary, was surprised by a call from Orie O. Miller, head of the 
newly organized Mennonite Relief Organization (later MCC). He 
asked her to serve as secretary to a delegation of relief workers headed 
for Constantinople in the Near East. 
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So it was that Vinora Weaver and her friend, Vesta Zook Slagle, 
dressed in the customary Mennonite garb which included heavy black 
bonnets, found themselves on shipboard crossing the Atlantic. They 
sailed toward an unfamiliar land for “service in the name of Christ” — 
the first women to enter this new service of the church. It was 1920. 

In the new country, custom and climate would demand some 
concessions, the two women decided. Their present service should not 
be hampered by restrictions based on past custom. Therefore Vinora 
and Vesta recognized their new role of Christian service by removing 
their black bonnets as they stood by the ship rail; together they cast the 
bonnets into the sea. 

For a year and a half the two women worked with the relief team. 
Vesta took care of an orphanage in Constantinople. Vinora’s 
secretarial duties left her enough free time to organize a home for 
young Russian women who would otherwise have been on the streets. 

While the men of the unit were eventually allowed into the interior of 
Russia, the women, unless qualified as doctors or nurses, were refused. 
Again Vinora wrestled with the problem she had first faced at 
Goshen—not knowing what God’s plan for her was. 

“I agonized considerably about how to find that plan. It dawned on 
me that the only way to really find my place and find His plan was to 
pray for guidance and His leadership,” she wrote. 

To further confuse the issue, Vinora received an offer to go to India 
as a missionary, the main field of church work then open to women. 

Through prayer, Vinora felt God’s leading to return home. But 
going out as a missionary alone had little appeal to her. “I wanted a 
family and children,” she later recalled. ! The return trip, in 1922, was 
highlighted by a month’s stopover to visit areas well-known to her 
imagination—the Holy Land, Egypt, France, and on through Europe 
to Holland. 

Vinora settled in Danvers, Illinois, and began teaching at Green 
Valley and Hopedale. She spent much of her spare time traveling and 
interpreting in talks the work carried on in the Near East and Russia. 
During the summer of 1925 Vinora traveled to attend Dr. White’s Bible 
school in New York. It provided stimulating seminary studies—her 
only formal theological training. 

A small church, now nonexistent, at Danvers, Illinois, could hardly 
afford a full-time pastor. They asked Vinora if she would come up on 
weekends and preach for them. So, for nine months that year, Vinora 
became a weekend pastor. “Rev. Troyer, the head pastor, wanted to 
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ask the ministerial board to ordain me, but I didn’t want to. I was 
getting married,” Vinora recalled. 2 

Earl Salzman was the assistant pastor of the nearby East White Oak 
Church. After his graduation from Witmarsum Theological Seminary 
in 1927 they were married. 

“I prayed about this,” Vinora remembers. “I felt very definitely led to 
join my husband Earl and dedicate my life to his work and be a real 
help to him. It began to dawn on me or be revealed to me that if I will it 
to be so, there are many opportunities to be a missionary as a pastor’s 
wife, in my relationships with my own family, the members of the 
churches you serve, and serving returning missionaries in my own 
home. .. I am sure I felt as strongly led to be a minister’s wife as my 
husband did to be a minister. I have in all these years never had reason 
to question my decision. 

“T am a firm believer in the efficacy of prayer,” writes Vinora. “Most 
people spend all too much time discussing the ways in which prayer 
works and the ways it surely can’t work and not enough time in prayer 
itself. There have been too many answers to prayer for me ever to 
doubt it, not always to my advantage—but over the years I have 
realized again and again when it was not to my advantage it was for the 
best. ‘God works in a mysterious way, His wonders to perform.’ ”3 

The Sunday before the wedding day, Earl had preached what turned 
out to bea trial sermon for the congregation at Topeka, Indiana, where 


a new church building had just been erected. This became the location | 


of their first fourteen years of ministry together, followed by ten years 


in Upland, California, seven years in Nappanee, Indiana, and finally | 
three years at Flanagan, Illinois. Here Earl died of a heart attack in | 
July, 1961. The four pastorates provided the background for a 


remarkable husband-wife joint ministry of the gospel. 

In Topeka, finances were scarce. “If my husband were gone, we had 
to pay ten dollars for a guest preacher,” said Vinora, “so I started to 
take the pulpit.” 

Not only the economy of this move but her effective presentations 
won the approval of the congregation and became a regular feature of 
church life in larger pastorates as well. She preached when Earl was out 
on some preaching mission, at committee meetings, or ill. She was also 
in demand as a guest speaker. 

“IT just love to do it,” she admits years later, when even at the age 
eighty she is still invited to do some preaching. 

Vinora also contributed her gifts through Sunday school and young 
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people’s work, and as president of the district women’s organization in 
every area where they worked. She enjoyed interdenominational 
women’s work. The women of the church in Topeka joined the Council 
of Church Women with Vinora as their representative. Here, and in 
later pastorates also she met with local and regional councils and 
conferences and served on various committees or offices. This is the 
same Women’s Council that in its central organization administers the 
World Day of Prayer. 

During the years three daughters were born to the Salzmans. 
Dorothy, married to Dr. Dennis Epp, lives at Freeman, South Dakota. 
Margaret, wife of a Church of the Brethren pastor, Rev. Clem 
Rosenberger, serves at Lititz, Pennsylvania. Ruth Ellen and husband 
Ronald Dean live in Elkhart where both are active in church and in 
business. It is a comfort to their mother that they are close by. These 
three families, with the ten grandchildren, are a deeply satisfying as- 
pect of Vinora’s life. 

Following Earl’s death in 1961, after thirty-four years of marriage, 
Vinora moved to Elkhart, Indiana, where they had previously 
purchased a small home for retirement. Here she became active in the 
Hively Avenue Mennonite Church in Sunday school and women’s 
activities. She was employed as full-time assistant to the librarian at 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary for ten years and part-time in the office 
for an additional two years. 

Vinora, the extrovert who admits she “loves people,” voices her 
opinions about the church. “The real church, which Christ was 
speaking about when he said, “On this rock I will build my church. . .’ 
never changes.” As for the increasingly informal forms of worship, 
however, Vinora admits that she had a little trouble adjusting. “I still 
feel strongly that there is nothing that takes the place of a good, well- 
prepared sermon, not always on social emphasis but sometimes 
touching and challenging where it hurts.” 

She wonders whether both churches and pastors aren’t involved in 
so many activities that they don’t have time to meet the needs of their 
own congregations. But if a church has love for one another, that 
counts for a great deal. “I trust it can be said ‘they will know we are 
Christians by our love.’ ” 

Asked about today’s women’s liberation movement, Vinora says: “I 
never felt hampered in my church work because I was a woman... and 
I feel that women have wonderful opportunities before them if they 
have the ability and training to fill these positions.” She does not 
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approve of excessive pressure for jobs solely on the basis of women’s 
rights, but feels, on the other hand, that Christians must better 
understand the abilities women have and continue progress in opening 
up places of responsibility in church and conference work. 

On a recent visit with the author, Vinora, accompanied by a big, 
furry cat, sat at the table by the window working on notes fora talk she 
is to make soon—call it a sermon, if you will. Now over eighty years 
old, she is a remarkable woman who has lived a remarkable life of 
service. 


Footnotes 
1. Lois Barrett, “Preaching Was Her Calling,” The Mennonite, (May 25, 1976), p. 355. 
2eubia, 
3. Vinora W. Salzman, from a letter, February, 1977. 
4. Barrett, p. 355. 
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by Mary Regehr Dueck 


In preparation for the long trek from Heuboden, Prussia, to the 
Molotschna in Russia, Ohmky Warkentin was taking great pains with 
the packing of his old books, his most valued possessions. Cornelius 
his son, stared in disbelief at the chest full of books and then 
vehemently maintained that they would be too heavy for moving and 
certainly useless upon arrival at their destination. Instead, he argued, 
they ought to sell a few of those old, thick volumes here in Prussia, 
where they could be converted into hard cash. The most necessary 
commodity in Russia, he knew, would be money, lots of it. Besides, it 
wasn’t likely anyone would bother to read those old tomes in the new 
land. 

But his protests fell on deaf ears and Grandpa Warkentin continued 
to pack his precious family Bible, hymnbooks, a catechism, and the 
Martyrs Mirror, which depicted the suffering and the spiritual 
victories of their forefathers. In the pioneering days ahead these books 
would provide a basis for their faith and be a comfort in difficult days. 
He was concerned about his son’s attitude and viewed it as an 
indication of their general spiritual decline in Prussia. He only hoped 
that things would change in Russia. It saddened him, too, that 
Cornelius paid no attention to the admonishments and the preaching 
for spiritual renewal by Ohm Klaas Reimer (1770-1837). No, he 
definitely was not leaving for a new land without these books. 

Grandpa Warkentin never did go on that long anticipated journey, 
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for he died in the spring of 1803. Nevertheless, Grandma Warkentin 
was just as adamant about the books as her husband had been, and 
whether he wanted to or not, Cornelius was forced to take them along. 

Cornelius inherited most of his father’s property and with the money 
he obtained for it he was able to purchase the land of his choice in 
Blumenstein, Molotschna, in 1804. He was a prosperous landowner 
with a special love for horse breeding. His greatest disappointment had 
been the death of his two young sons in Prussia. He was proud of his 
stalwart daughters, Jretji (Margaret) and Aunky (Anna). Still, they 
were only girls. 

Nevertheless, Anna, born April 14, 1824, was able to replace in some 
measure the son for whom her father yearned. Her fearlessness, her 
love for horses and her ability to tame even the wild ones made him 
proud of her and she became her father’s favorite. She was also 
headstrong, like her father and his father before him; in other words, 
she was a “genuine Warkentin.” 

Margaret had a mind of her own, too. She was open to the teaching 
of Klaas Reimer and despite her father’s opposition, with her husband, 
a Schellenberg, she left the Flemish Grosse Gemeinde (big church) and 
joined the Kleine Gemeinde (little church). Cornelius made life very 
difficult for his married daughter, which eventually led the Schellen- 
bergs to move to another village. Anna had no quarrel with her sister, 
neither did she have much use for her piety, humility and simplicity. 
She simply didn’t visit the Schellenbergs after their move. 

There was always much work for her on her father’s estate. One 
autumn day, during harvest, Anna with the workers and neighbors, 
was busy cutting the ripe rye with scythes, tying them into sheaves and 
setting them up in stooks. At noon hour they were caught, quite 
suddenly, in a thunderstorm and were forced to seek shelter under the 
wagons and inside the stooks. The sky was black and rain poured 
down in sheets, interspersed occasionally by streaks of lightning, 
followed by the loud crackling of the thunder. One particularly 
frightening bolt of lightning zig-zagged across the sky, struck a stook 
and set it aflame. Anna, who was usually so fearless, was deeply shaken 
as she realized how easily that lightning bolt could have struck her. She 
was not a wicked girl, yet at the same time she knew she was not ready 
to meet her Maker in eternity. This incident led her to think seriously of 
her preparedness for death. 

Anna was now at the age when most young Mennonite people were 
considering baptism and church membership. She decided to take this 
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step, too, inthe hope that the study of the catechism would increase her 
knowledge of God and result in an acceptable piety. The catechism 
classes were no hardship for her, for she loved to memorize the 
Scriptures and the songs out of the hymnbook. But the more she 
immersed herself in God’s Word the more aware she became of her 
sinfulness. In her distress and unhappiness she felt she had no one with 
whom she could discuss her problem, not even her parents. Then she 
remembered Margaret. True, father was very critical of her, but now 
Anna wondered whether Margaret had found the right way. She 
decided to visit her and find out for herself. 

One day late in spring when her parents were not at home Anna 
hitched up a team of young horses and prepared to go to Margaret’s 
village. But before she was ready to leave, much to her dismay, she saw 
her father walking across the yard. As she had expected there was an 
angry confrontation with her father. He was furious about her 
intended visit but calmed down finally when he realized that Anna 
would not back downto his demand. In fact, he liked her best when her 
stubborn Warkentin nature asserted itself. As she started off with a jolt 
she heard his admonishing but calm reminder that she mustn’t let the 
horses get too hot. 

Anna had not gone too far before her cart overtook a hot, weary 
traveler, plodding along the dusty way and wiping the sweat from his 
brow. Gratefully he accepted her offer for a ride. When she told him 
she was going to visit the Schellenbergs, he remarked: “You must be 
from the Kleine Gemeinde.” 

“Oh no, I’m not,” she remonstrated, “but Margaret Schellenberg is 
my sister.” 

Her traveler concluded from that, that at any rate, they must be on 
good terms with one another. And Anna did not tell him that this was 
her first visit to her sister’s farm. He knew that the people from the 
Kleine Gemeinde were frequently despised by many Mennonites. He 
also added that he thought it unfortunate that the adherents of the 
Kleine Gemeinde tried to earn salvation by obedience to the law. 

Anna perked up her ears. The law? Wasn’t that the Ten 
Commandments? And shouldn’t those who obey the law deserve 
salvation? She had been trying to do just that for some time now, she 
told her passenger. 

“But the commandments are there for us to recognize our sinfulness; 
the law does not give us power to overcome sin, my child,” he 
answered. 
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“What, then, does one do with one’s sins?” asked Anna. 

“You allow them to be forgiven, then God’s grace, not your own 
efforts will enable you to do good. Justification is God’s work and we 
read: ‘He made Him who knew no sin to be sin on our behalf, that we 
might become the righteousness of God in Him’ (2 Corinthians 5:21). 
You see, it is God who makes us righteous.” 

Once again Anna felt as though she had been struck by a lightning 
flash, but this time it was the power of God’s Word that struck her. 
Suddenly she knew herself saved through Christ Jesus and a beautiful 
peace flooded her soul. She lifted her apron and wept for joy. Anna 
never did discover who her messenger of peace was. 

Margaret was, indeed, surprised at her sister’s unexpected visit. 
Seeing her sister’s tear-stained face she thought there must be trouble 
at home. Anna reassured her and then told her of her experience along 
the way and of her new-found happiness. Pleased that Anna had 
recognized her sinfulness, Margaret was nevertheless uneasy about this 
very visible joy. She maintained that only after death could one know 
whether one was acceptable before God. But Anna’s spirits would not 
be dampened, for she insisted that she had experienced God’s grace 
and His love. 

Though Margaret saw that Anna had indeed experienced some- 
thing, she warned her that her happiness was a fleeting thing. Instead 
she urged her sister to read Die wandelnde Seele (The Wandering 
Soul), a popular book with her denomination, which consisted of the 
conversations of a soul with Adam, Noah and Simon Cleophas on the 
vanity and transitoriness of earthly joys. 

At home Anna was not questioned by her father. She was happy she 
had visited her sister and she conveyed Margaret’s greetings to her 
father. There was now a bond between them and she visited her sister 
frequently after this. 

Anna began to look forward to her baptism with keen anticipation 
and she diligently studied the catechism lessons. Her sister had told her 
to study the old books they had at home. She dusted the old volumes 
her grandfather had insisted should go to Russia and pored over their 
contents. Soon she was familiar with the writings of Memno Simons 
and the stories of faith in the Martyrs Mirror. But both of these 
consistently pointed to God’s Word and, thus, the Bible became her 
source book as well. 

It was customary in those days in Russia to consider baptized youth 
to be of marriageable age. Before long, Anna received a proposal from 
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Heinrich Willms, which she accepted. 

Henry was a big man, somewhat slow, but good-natured and God- 
fearing. Though Anna was his superior intellectually, she never took 
selfish advantage of the situation. They planned and carried out mutual 
decisions in a spirit of cooperative effort. 

She must have known the old adage, “the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach” for she endeavored to please him with culinary 
treats. His favorite dish was sete Maljtsche Moos, a type of soup made 
with milk and riced noodles in it. The story goes that he never praised 
her very much until one day she accidentally burned it. Then, with a 
look of pleased surprise he exclaimed: “Now it’s just like mother’s!” 

In Tiege, where they now lived, Henry was soon elected Schulze 
(village mayor). Henry owed much of his good repute to his wife, who 
was respected and loved for her concern for the needy, her wisdom and 
piety. Her willingness to help wherever there was suffering or need 
endeared her to all. Indicative of her high regard in the village was her 
name, “Jaunty Wellmschy,” by which she became generally known, 
even as a young woman. Many village matters were regulated 
according to her directions and instructions. It was said that Henry 
governed the village and that Anna ruled him, but the people didn’t 
object. 

Two children, Peta (Peter) and Saunky (Susan), were born into this 
union and a third, Jienky (Katherine) was thrust into the loving arms 
of Taunty Wellmschy as a newborn infant by her dying mother. These 
three children received all the love and care and pious teaching that 
their mother could offer. She made sure they knew the stories from the 
Bible and the Martyrs Mirror. 

The friendship with her sister had grown over the years and the 
Willmses frequently visited the Schellenbergs. Discussions of religious 
matters led to a better understanding of individual differences and 
contributed to mutual spiritual growth. 

These were also the years when the villages enjoyed much growth 
and prosperity, due, to a great extent, to the agricultural acumen and 
economic policies of Johann Cornies (1789-1848). The unusual powers 
granted him by the Russian government enabled him to lay down, 
rather dogmatically, definite specifications for the villages, even to the 
color of the paint on the buildings. Anna was one of the villagers who 
chafed at this kind of autocratic legislation: “Haven’t we got a mind 
and a will of our own?” she would say. Her husband, however, would 
obediently carry out Cornies’s instructions, believing that uniformity 
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was good for the village. Though Cornies may have been highhanded 
in some matters, Anna lauded him for his tolerance in matters of the 
faith. In keeping with their beliefs, the Kleine Gemeinde adherents 
were given permission to use more subdued shades than generally 
prescribed by Cornies. 

Over the years Anna’s father, Cornelius Warkentin, had also 
prospered. After a big fire destroyed all his buildings, he had been able 
to rebuild them with the insurance money he had received. He took 
great pride in his well-kept lands and his fine structures. But now he 
became old and sick. One day when Anna came to visit him he told her 
that in the large Prussian chest lay the will he had written and which she 
was to read after his death. Anna protested, for she knew the 
Mennonite villages had their own regulations when it came to dividing 
property. In all these years her father had not become reconciled to 
Margaret’s joining the Kleine Gemeinde. Now he planned to cut her 
out of her inheritance. He wanted all his property to go into the hands 
of a Warkentin. When Anna pointed out that neither of his daughters 
was any longer a Warkentin he maintained that she, nevertheless, was 
and always would be a Warkentin in her heart, even though her 
married name was Willms. . 

Warkentin soon realized that once again Anna was not in agreement 
with him and would never carry out the instructions of his testament. 
Instead, she told him that if the name Warkentin was to remain 
forever, he should make sure that his, too, would be written in the book 
of heaven. How, she asked him, could he come before God’s throne if 
there was no forgiveness in his heart towards Margaret. 

From that day her father’s condition grew worse. But through 
Anna’s admonition his conscience convicted him and he began to think 
seriously of God’s judgment. On Anna’s next visit he asked her to bring 
him the will and in front of her he tore it up. Anna wept for joy as she 
saw her father gain victory in this matter and she asked: “Don’t you 
want to do something about Margaret, father?” 

“Do I really have to?” he queried. 

Another inward struggle ensued in the heart of this stubborn and 
unforgiving man before God’s spirit had the victory. Margaret was sent 
for, and humbly her father asked to be forgiven for the years of 
harshness and separation that he had inflicted. Soon thereafter, 
Cornelius Warkentin died and his inheritance was divided between his 
two daughters. 

During the Crimean War the Mennonites were forced to transport 
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soldiers and provisions to the front. This period was referred to as the 
Podwodzeit. This created much work for Henry in the village as well as 
for Anna, for she was often left alone to deal with the soldiers who were 
quartered in their home. Here she knew that nothing fostered good 
relations better than good food and friendly concern. 

Not too long after the war, Henry passed away. Anna sorrowed 
much for her loving, good-natured husband. However, she was a 
capable manager and continued to run the estate efficiently. By now 
she had married children and grandchildren. Her favorite ones, who 
received much of their grandmother’s love and attention were Peta’s 
daughter, Aunky, her namesake, and Tienky’s son Jasch (Jacob). 

Already prior to the Crimean War a great spiritual renewal was 
making itself felt among the Mennonites, due largely to the efforts ofa 
German pastor, Edward Wuest. He preached repentance and salvation 
through faith in Jesus Christ. Reform and renewal were viewed as very 
necessary among many Mennonites. In 1860 this movement led to the 
formation of the Mennonite Brethren Church. Taunty Wellmschy, 
too, attended some of the meetings. She was moved by the prayers, 
songs and open testimonies although she objected to their tendencies 
towards over-exuberance. Peta, her son, objected vehemently to these 
strange expressions of joy. It upset him greatly that his own daughter, 
Aunky, eagerly attended these meetings. He finally forbade her to 
attend the services but when she didn’t obey him, he decided to move to 
another village. However, this did not stop Aunky. She soon left home 
and came to stay with her grandmother. 

This put Zaunty Wellmschy ina real predicament. She didn’t wish to 
encourage her granddaughter’s disobedience, but when all mediation 
failed she allowed her to remain with her. Aunky, with Jasch, regularly 
attended the Brethren meetings. In their search for truth and doctrinal 
clarity in matters of faith and mode of baptism they turned to their 
grandmother for help. 

Immersion was the form of baptism practiced by the Brethren and 
though Taunty Wellmschy had been baptized by sprinkling, she 
wanted to make certain her grandchildren had the right answer. She 
prayed about this, read the old volumes brought from Prussia, 
searched the Scriptures and eventually went to a pious old man who 
had joined the Brethren. Later she reported to her grandchildren that 

the Brethren believed that with the right faith they had also found the 
right mode of baptism. She personally believed that the most 
important thing was to do everything to the glory of God. They would 
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have to decide for themselves how they could best do this. 

Much sorrow and unhappiness followed. Both Aunky and Jasch 
thereafter joined the Mennonite Brethren Church. However, Jasch 
soon objected to their overly exuberant expression of faith and had to 
leave the church. He was placed under the ban which meant that 
Aunky could no longer communicate with him. This caused a deep rift 
in their relationship and Jasch took to the road as a blacksmith’s 
apprentice. 

Once again Taunty Wellmschy tried to mediate with the young 
people. But instead of bringing about reconciliation, it led to her 
granddaughter leaving her house. Aunky soon left the Mennonite 
Brethren Church also. Eventually father, daughter and Jasch were all 
brought together again, thanks to Tuanty Wellmschy’s untiring 
efforts. 

There was both growth and reform in the early Mennonite Brethren 
Church and once the unseemly aspects had been eradicated Jasch and 
Aunky joined the M.B. Church again. Following their marriage soon 
thereafter they took over their grandmother’s farm and ran it for her. 

A new problem faced many Mennonites. It appeared that the 
Russian government was going to renege on certain privileges granted 
them by Catherine II. Most disturbing to them was the possibility of 
compulsory military service. Peta, besides his married daughter, 
Aunky, also had two sons who were approaching military age. Much 
concerned about the prospects, he went to his mother to seek advice. 
Though she believed the government might procrastinate in this 
matter, she no longer had much faith in the performance of the 
promised privileges. She suggested that her son should consider 
emigration as other Mennonites were doing. 

That night as he viewed the valley and the river and the neighboring 
villages from a hill, Peta bade farewell in his heart to his village, his 
land, and his home. Nor did they delay in making preparations for the 
move to the new country. Taunty Wellmschy moved to Peta’s home to 
assist in the sorting and packing. Sacks of the best wheat were filled 
and then sewn up by grandmother. 

It was time to take leave of her loved ones. Once more Tuanty 
Wellmschy walked through the empty rooms. She picked up a 
notebook which her young grandson had left. Inscribed on it were the 
words: Heinrich Willms, Kansas, Amerika. Resolutely she determined 
not to mourn as she visualized the ocean separating her from her 
children and grandchildren and her sister, for the Schellenbergs too 
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were leaving for Canada. From now on only their letters would ease 
her heartache and loneliness for them. 

Taunty Wellmschy was getting old. By now she had retired to the 
Grosse Stube while the rest of the house was taken over by Jasch and 
Aunky. One day she fell and broke her hip and therafter she was forced 
to spend most of her days in an armchair. Intellectually and spiritually 
she remained alert, and her room became the center and the stopping 
point of the house. Her grandchildren reported to her and she advised 
them. Neighbors and friends visited and informed her about life in the 
village. Her Bible, written sermons and hymnbooks were always at her 
side. Her great-grandchildren shared with her their progress in school. 

Before her death on January 30, 1910, she was visited by two 
ministers from the Mennonite Brethren Church and to them she 
joyfully witnessed of her salvation in Jesus Christ. Later, the older one 
commented that here, indeed, was an extraordinary sister. Reproach- 
fully the other questioned this designation: “Sister? Too bad she’s 
afraid of the water!” 

But the former kindly insisted that with the death of this old sister, a 
bright light was going to its eternal rest. Like the sun, which was just 
then setting in the West, so her death predicted a future day of unity 
among God’s children—a day when all would recognize that God 
reveals himself to anyone who loves and obeys Him. 

Tuanty Wellmschy was a remarkable woman and her lifespan 
encompassed turbulent times. During sleepless nights she would 
review the events of the past: incidents reminded her of the days in 
Prussia, the pioneering years in Russia, the Cornies period and the 
Podwodzeit, the founding of two new Mennonite denominations, the 
problem of the landless Mennonites, the immigration to North 
America and the establishing of daughter colonies. 

Tuanty Wellmschy represents women from our past about whom we 
have heard very little. As was customary for women in those days she 
held no public office, yet she exerted much influence. In the many 
situations confronting her she was frequently forced to take decisive 
action and exercise leadership. 

Though she never became a member of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church she showed love and understanding towards those who did. In 
the midst of factions she created peace and brought about unity 
amongst dissenters. She respected the teachings and leaders of all the 
Mennonite denominations and encouraged and admonished fellow 
believers no matter where their church allegiance lay. In a period 
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fraught with strife, Tuanty Wellmschy displayed the true spirit of 
ecumenism. 

Hers is an inspiring story, kept alive by the memories of her now- 
elderly grandchildren. They remembered the stalwart character and 
invincible spirit of one woman facing and dealing with the issues of her 
day. 


Sources 

1. J. B. Wiens, Taunty Wellmschy, Regehr’s Printing, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

2. Interview with author J. B. Wiens (Mrs. J. B. Wiens was Anna Willms’s granddaughter), 
1976. 
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